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Effective July 1, 1923 
IMPORTANT NOTICE! 

1. Re:—Discontinuing Ready-to-Sew Uniforms. Ready-to-sew uniforms have been discontinued as 
an item of official Girl Scout equipment and stock of same is no longer carried at National Head- 
quarters. In place of these the khaki is sold by the yard along with the make-up sets which con- 
tain complete with pattern all necessary trim to be used by a Scout making her own uniform. 

2. Officers Norfolk Serge Suits. Price of uniform advanced from $35.00 to $37.50; Serge by the 
yard, from $4.50 to $4.75. 

3. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 

UNIFORMS 

Size Price Size Price 
Res MORE oe See caesawcnennees 10-18 $3.50 OS nee 28-38 $0.60 

38-42 4.00 Leather for officers .......... 28-38 2.50 
Smt COAT SUED cccscreccas 10-18 4.50 MIDDY—Official khaki ........... 10-40 = 1.75 

38-42 5.00 NECKERCHIEFS, cach ....200ccc00ee8% 40 
OGRE pcs Stake nd bo d<Keiaerenden 10-18 2.00 Colors: Green, purple, dark blue, light 

38-42 2.50 blue, khaki, pale yellow, cardinal, 

DEA ES - siaicad cccwdecessowssss 10-42 2.25 black, and yellow. 

NORFOLK SUITS—Oficers: NEE TENE. iigitssmrpre santos. sa Wad-nacclewits 2.00 
Khaki, light weight .......... 34-42 7.00 PUTTEES, Women’s sizes. .......602+0 3.00 
Khaki, heavy weight ......... 34-42 15.00 SES MAES oinkinkccaccascotacanges 2.00 
TE a iad onsets sae wawtrica ine dcs 34-42 37.50 SWEATER—Slip-over type ...... 34-40 6.50 

BEAT CHOICES: iscis dc esadsccsewes 74%-8 = 3.50 cs 0 OR OEE 31-40 7.50 

a ee 6%-8 = 1.50 WATERPROOF COATS, sizes... 10-20 7.00 

CANVAS LEGGING, FO oes cess ciivcas 1.00 WA TEI XPROOF CAPES, sizes.... 10-20 7.00 

BADGES 

x ATTENDANCE STARS . x* MEDAL OF MERIT.........ccccee- $1.00 
ST an echer naman atonmasien ~— x PROFICIENCY BADGES............. 15 

SRPMS, CEASS BAD ie v.cciccicciccss 25 x SECOND CLASS BADGE............ Bs 

gy a oy 9 15 x* THANKS BADGE 

x* LIFE SAVING CROSSES Heavy gold plate with bar............ 3.00 
BE pei deccapnecassoe sie assesses 1.75 Gold Plate Pins 2.0.02. cccsscceccens 75 
DINE Soa vininaivnns cat acaewne eanedess 1.50 BRVEE- TONS kc ciensetacaseseevesictes tS 

PINS 

IE ice ainakanaeeabok wee awaen $0 25 x TENDERFOOT PINS 

“Tro. . Leh er 75 10K Gold (safety catch) ............ 3.00 

x*COMMUNITY SERVICE .......... 25 Gold Filled (safety catch) .......... 75 

E*GOLDEN EAGLE ns. ssasiscas sc 150 POON MOI GINS oe ces cicctccrecascce 5 

x LAPELS —G. S.— Bronze............ 0.50 Old stele GIR PIN <.occccccccscseve .08 

INSIGNIA 

SBARMBAND oc sisisccss TO aati “o x HAT INSIGNIA (for Captain’s hat) $0.50 

x CORPORAL. CHEVRON. .....csccccece ; . 7 

CUPP LIMES. geile .....-«>.ccccccess 1.25 x LAPELS —G. S., for Scouts.......... 20 

x EX-PATROL *LEADER’ S CHEVRON _ 20 x PATROL LEADER'S CHEVRON.... Be 

SONGS 

AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL ....... $0.05 GIRL SCOUT SONG SHEET........ $0.04 

a Sy ere .10 Lots OF 10 OF MOTE ....0ccccssccscess 03 

EVERYBODY OUGHT TO BE A EIN IREEET © avccencecsds sceceseessc 15 
RE, oa) Aaa ak Gade ata es Raleaiwe 15 OH, BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY ......... 05 

FIRST NATIONAL TRAINING ON THE TRAIL: 

EG gh Sa wane walnnemaanee ee 25 PE MR, fic ccsesdcncscesaeacn as .60 
I I es aa ew aicnmeewe 60 I se soit we ncedanesiancmenase 05 
GIRt, SCOUTS ARE TRUE. ...ccccecs 15 ew. 2 ££ s.r 02 
GIRL SCOUT SONGS Lo re cnr ae 10 

OE ENE 6 Scan. cigs aanesmae erences 10 TA FRM, ein ctndivnccwescicnseeaeews 25 

Ey SE Ee a 30 BE PREPARED. Girl Guide Song ...... 35 

SPECIAL NOTE 
These prices are subject to change without notice 
* Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 
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Section 2 





Camping 


Our Camp Department is asking 
for cooperation in raising the 
standards of our camping and in 
making reports to the National Or- 
ganization on what you are doing 
this summer! (Isn’t that the way, 
now?) However, the cause is good 
and every bit of your experience 
helps us to help you and others in 
return, 

Our Girl Scout Organization has 
been asked to cooperate with Mr. 
L. G. Weir of Community Service, 
recently appointed to conduct a 
survey of all 
camps through- 
out the coun- 
try for the 
Laura  Spell- 
man Founda- 
tion with an 
appropriation 
of $30,000. A 
detailed, yes, 
very detailed 
questionnaire 
on camps has 
been prepared 
which we are 
privileged to 
adapt to suit our Girl Scout camps, 
leaving out the things which do not 
apply. This questionnaire will be 
available in printed form by the 
first of July if plans work out, and 
it is recommended that we consider 
three lookings-over so as to get 
three different angles on our situa- 
tions, 

1. By someone representing the 
National Camp Committee; either 
a Field Director, a member of the 
Educational Field Staff, or some 
voting member of the National 
Camp Committee; that is, a survey 
visit by someone who has the view- 
point of the National Camp Com- 
mittee for the purpose of learning 
how we are doing our camping job 
and collecting suggestions and ideas. 


2. An inspection and report by 


some member of the local camp 
committee. This may be the ad- 
visory member of the National 
Camp Committee (for every estab- 
lished camp is entitled to an ad- 
visory member who will correspond 
with the National Camp Depart- 
ment and pass on literature, etc.), 
the commissioner or someone in the 
local community who is appointed 
to make a survey because they 
know camping. 

3. A summing up sort of report 
by the director of the camp. 








These three points of view ought 
to give a pretty clear view of the 
camp. These reports should be 
brought to the Campers’ Confer- 
ences and turned in at that time or 
before, for an exhibit will be held. 

Local camp committees may see 
the reports made on their camps 
and know where they are consider- 
ed strong or weak—as the case 
may be—in order that they may 
make adjustments. 

It was recommended that the 
visitations this summer be educa- 
tional. 

1. Yo the National Organiza- 
tion in order that it may find out 
exactly what is being done, study- 
ing the purposes and aims of dif- 
ferent types of camps, 

2. To the local organizations in 


in Scout 


Camps 


order that they may find out what 
the aims and policies of the Nation- 
al Camp Committee are. 

It was also recommended that 
under these circumstances, no at- 
tempt be made to “rate” camps 
this summer. 

What do you think is the best 
way to develop standards and not 
choke off individual development? 
Do bring your ideas to the confer- 
ences. The following plans have 
been suggested as possible for de- 
velopment of standards in Girl 

Scout Camps. 
1, Plan for 


rating camps 
similar to the 
om, S&S 


plan where a 
certain number 
of points is 
given along 
such lines as 
program, 
health, etc, 
without any 
thought of pro- 
gression from 
year to year. 
or 

2. Plan for rating in classes 
A-B-C-D similar to the Boy Scout 
plan which has arranged to make 
use of the psychology of advance- 
ment from one group to another. 
According to this, a group may not 
expect necessarily to be rated “A” 
the first year, “A” being given to 
the developed camp with high stand- 
ards. There might later be de- 
veloped groups A-B-C-D in differ. 
ent types of camps such as mass or 
institutional camps of one hundred 
and fifty to fifty, small camps from 
twenty-five to fifty, and camping 
trips for still smaller groups of ten 
days or two weeks duration or less, 
etc. Under this plan a certain num- 
ber of points might be given if it 


(Continued on page 7.) 
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In Honor of Sir Robert and Lady Baden-Powell 


Sir Robert and Lady Baden- 
Powell renewed our inspiration and 
desire to go ahead in Scouting at a 
dinner held in New York at the 
Hotel Commodore during May, We 
are reporting the speech for the 
benefit of those of you far afield 
who weren’t able to make the per- 
sonal touch. 

Sir Robert had spent the after- 
noon seeing “The Covered Wagon,” 
and was very much interested 
in watching and thinking of what 
the prairie schooner had meant. 
Thoughts carried him back to the 
little schooners that came over the 
uncharted seas’ bringing this 
pioneer spirit. Then the schooners 
of the covered wagon took the place 
of the sea-faring schooner and car- 
ried the spirit across the continent. 
As a boy, John Smith was Sir 
Robert’s hero; Daniel Boone, also. 
Isn’t that nice to know, now! 

“The Covered Wagon” which you 
all must see just as soon as ever it 
is released to the whole country 
next fall, brings to mind fittingly 
the story of pioneering, developing 
the individuality which throughout 
the years has come down to make 
the American citizen. These, your 
youth, should learn by heart and 
digest thoroughly the tradition of 
“The Covered Wagon.” 

During the last war there grew 
to be a spirit of international com- 
radeship and brotherhood when 
men were brought together in a 
common cause,—a disgraceful war. 
This spirit, the companionship of 
brotherhood, needs to be developed 
throughout the years for the sake 
of waging peace and brotherhood. 
It is caught and passed from the 
highest in our organization, down 
through the movement. It is our 
privilege as a scout organization to 
develop this brotherly and sisterly 
feeling, inculcating it while our 
girls are young. We aim to make 
our girls healthy, efficient, and 
happy. Happiness is a great need 
in the world today. The greatest 
happiness comes from service. We 
want to develop individuality cer- 
tainly, but it is possible to go so 
far that there is nothing left but 
individuality. We use the good turn 
in Scouting to emphasize service, 
the bit of service which is done 
without thought of thanks or re- 
ward, 


Scouting offers a training school 
for the future mothers of the race, 
wherever and whatever that race 
may be: Malay, Indian, American, 
Chinese. Character development a 
girl must have, if she is to marry 
and later train men and women of 
character. Sir Robert likes Super- 
intendent Etinger’s (New York 
Public Schools) emphasis on per- 
sonal habits and the emphasis on 
real living which goes farther in 
Scouting than formal school educa- 
tion ever can. The program has 





These are the things I prize 

And hold of dearest worth: 

Light of the sapphire skies, 

Peace of the silent hills, 

Shelter of the forests, com- 
forts of the grass, 

Music of birds, murmur of 
little rills, 

Shadow of clouds that swiftly 
pass, 

And after showers 

The smell of flowers 


And of the great, brown 
earth; 

And, best of all, along the 
way, 


Friendship and mirth! 
—Henry Van Dyke 











exceeded all hopes and expectations, 
in its development of character in 
the young men and young women 
whom the program has already 
reached. 

The training of leaders is essen- 
tial training, so that they may grasp 
the underlying principles but after 
that, leaving the program largely to 
their imagination and good sense. 
A captain has to make the program 
suit the various individual needs in 
her group. 

Sir Robert then said that he had 
been attending many educational 
conferences recently, and they re- 
minded him of a dish that adver- 
tises itself as the national American 
dish—puffed wheat. You can eat 
and chew a large pile of it and yet 
have nothing to stand by you. The 
main point needed to bring our 
education up to date is character 
training. Cecil Rhodes included 
good scholastic standing for his 
scholarships, but he also added 


character. He defined character as 
truth, honor, energy, activity, help- 
fulness to others, chivalry toward 
those who need help, friendliness 
and brotherhood, which definition 
is acceptable to Sir Robert. Many 
times in education we talk of the 
humanities, but forget humanity 
and the under dog. It is society’s 
obligation to give every man a 
chance; to put him on the first or 
second step, then if he steps back, 
he has had his chance. Then ours 
is not the blame. 

So far we have only touched the 
fringe of girlhood and boyhood in 
Scouting, largely because of the 
great lack of leadership. There 
are only two million enrolled. 
There are a great many good men 
and women really wanting some- 
thing worth while to do, something 
which will be good for them and 
good for their country. Scouting 
brings great happiness because in 
giving out happiness to others, one 
wins personal happiness. Despite 
differences in creed, color, sect, 
etc., we must remember that we are 
all, after all, the children of one 
Father. We sometimes say we are 
making fine women or we are train- 
ing a girl to sew or to cook. Do 
we often enough stop to ask our- 
selves. “What does God want of 
our boys and girls and of us?” Our 
biggest aim is to give them some 
conception of life through camping, 
out of doors, through appre- 
ciating nature and the order of 
creation, appreciating that they are 
a part of nature’s creation, and that 
good will to others is a fundamen- 
tal of all religions. When the boys 
and girls practice this, they are half 
way toward knowing what true re- 
ligion is, though they are not prac- 
licing some form or creed handed 
down from the middle ages which 
may or may not have little to do 
with real true religion. He left us 
with a strong plea that we all en- 
deavor with all our might to de- 
velop good will toward and among 
mankind. 

Sir Robert’s message of idealism 
and brotherhood was upheld by 
Lady Baden-Powell, in her plea for 
International understanding; by 
Mrs. Hoover, in her talk upon 
Scouting ideas; and by Mrs. Rip- 
pin, in her emphasis upon the need 
for training in citizenship. 
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POINTS OR NO POINTS? 


Do you award points in your 
Troop for Kamp Kapers? and do 
you feel that the idea is effective? 

The following from the May is- 
sue of the “Girl Guides’ Gazette” 
is significant in this connection and 
brings out a point of view which 
American Girl Scout Captains 
should consider: 


To THE Eprror, “Girl Guides’ Ga- 
sette:” 
Dear EpITor: 
About a week before we went in- 
to Camp last summer, our Senior 
Patrol Leader asked if I would call 


~~a special meeting of the Court of ~ 


Honor as the leaders wished to put 
a certain question before the Court. 
The question was: “Need we have 
Patrol marks in Camp?” The 
arguments against marks were that 
they make nasty feelings between 
the Patrols, and that “we could get 
the Patrol work done better for the 
sake of the Camp than for the sake 
of marks.” I was quite ready to 
fall in with the suggestion of the 
leaders, for awarding and adding 
up marks is a horrid bore. Experi- 
ence also proved that the leaders 
were right; the orderly duties were 
carried out better than in other 
years; the Camp rules were more 
cheerfully kept. 

When we started our fourth 
year’s parades again after the sum- 
mer I consulted the Court of Honor 
as to the desirability or otherwise 
of marks in general, and found 
them unanimously in favour of 
dropping the whole system of Pa- 
trol marks. A Guide said: “One 
ought to do the proper thing be- 
cause she’s a Guide, not because 
she’s earning a mark or losing one 
for her Patrol.” Another said: 
“Some of the Guides are at school, 
and they get sick of marks there; 
and some have left school, and they 
do not like feeling they are back in 
school.” 

I suggested as a modification that 
the Patrols might have totem poles, 
with different colored ribbons at- 
tached, according to which Patrol 
was the best in different subjects, 
punctuality, regular attendance, 
neatness of uniform and games and 
so on, the actual marks not being 
divulged. This also was vetoed as 
being just as bad as marks them- 
selves, 

We have now dispensed with 
marks. I cannot detect either im- 
provement or falling off in the 
Company standards, but the lead- 






































REGISTRATION OF GIRL SCOUTS 
May 31, 1923 
A 5 + €. = 

MonTtH oF ToTAL CUMULATIVE 
REGISTERED AS: May YEARTO ToTAL SINCE 
Lee OR. BAR 
1. Chartered Councils (new only). 8 = 36  ~—_329 

(new &re- (new & re- 

registered) registered) 
2. Council Members ............. 533 2,402 8,475 
3. Troop Committee Members ..... 77 195 195 

Commissioned Officers : 

4. SI tb and.ne6 00 Knks 553 2,072 16,111 
3 lst Lieutenants .......... 306 1,192 8,829 
6. 2nd Lieutetiants-; =~: o>. : +—124-— ~—480 1,724 
7. Total Commissioned Officers ... 983 3,744 26,664 
8. Total Registered Officers (2, 3 
ae and 7) see eeeeeeeeeee 1,193 6,341 — 35,334 
~ 2 Eye ere 11,791 42,241 341,193 
RRR rir 267 813 2,306 
11. Total Scouts (9 and 10) ...... 12,058 43,054 343,499 
12. Grand Total Registered (8&11) 13,651 49,395 378,833 


* Line 9—Associate Scouts are included. 





ers say that the Guides all prefer 
the new plan. It seems to me a 
question, which might be further 
aired in the column of the Gazette 
Personally I feel there is more 
character-building when one says: 
“Look here, this Patrol is very 
slack about uniform; putting on 
uniform properly and completely 
is part of loyalty to your Com- 
pany,” than if one says: “I must 
take off a Patrol mark for that 
dirty tie.” Someone may say, 
“Why not combine both argu- 
ments?” Well, I think the lesser 
(the marks argument) takes off 
from the validity of the greater, 
the Guide argument. 

If one gives marks for essentials, 
one might as well re-write the 
Guide Law and make it run: “A 
Guide obtains marks for being use- 
ful to others, for obeying orders, 
etc.” If one gives them for non- 
essentials, such as games, that is 
making rather too much of such 
matters. 

After all, Guiding is an adven- 
ture, shared by Guiders and 
Guides; it is a game—the great 
game of life in miniature. The re- 
ward of being a good Guide, as of 
being a good adventurer or explor- 
er or a good human being, lies in 
development of capacity both to 
help and to enjoy; it cannot be 


calculated by marks, One cannot 
imagine Captain Scott or General 
Bruce giving his comrades marks 
for courage, duty or obedience in 
the Antarctic or on Mount Everest. 
Yours sincerely, 
A CoMPANY CaPTAIN. 


HOW DO YOU LIKE THE 
SOUND OF THIS? 


Would you like the term Scouter 
for the head of a Girl Scout group 
better than the term Captain? A 
great deal of criticism falls upon 
our organization because people 
think we are military. Of course 
they don’t understand — but then 
why should we keep on with the 
trappings which suggest this mili- 
tarism? Would you rather be call- 
ed a Scouter than a Captain, or 
have you any other term which you 
wish to submit? (Send it to us.) 
Also, what name would you suggest 
to replace Lieutenant, troop, can- 
teen and any other militaristic 
terms found in our Scout and camp 
program, if you are interested in 
this change? 





“A canoe is different from a 
canal boat. It is safe to stand up 
in a canal boat.” 
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Clubs versus Classes 


Miss Edith Sinnett (Springfield, 
Mass.) has worked out very suc- 
cessfully a scheme of clubs that she 
uses in her camp most effectively. 
It gets away from the school idea 
and continues one piece of work un- 
til a girl gets something. As quite 
a number of our campers have been 
interested in this idea, we have 
asked Miss Sinnett to write it up 


for us. 

The tendency in a Girl Scout 
Camp is to attempt too much by the 
way of instruction. The girls are 
ambitious to win as many badges as 
possible, the Directors are anxious 
to give them as much Scouting as 
they can in a short time, and both 
push on with that aim, so losing the 
real joy of living in the open. Even 
this object is defeated in a meas- 
ure for so much work covered so 
rapidly cannot be well done nor 
long remembered. 

The idea of the club instead of 
the class is this—the camper selects 
one subject and spends two unhur- 
ried weeks in its pursuit. In the 
schedule a club meeting period is 
listed, preferably an hour and a 
half period each morning, but the 
members of the club have the 
power to change the entire meeting 
when it is better to do so and there 
is nothing to prevent a group meet- 
ting twice in a day when the inter- 
est is keen. Club work is planned 
to replace class work and not to 
supplement it. Intense interest is 
aroused in the subject and the 
badge is partially forgotten. Many 
times the work is unfinished at the 
end of two weeks, but more has 
been accomplished than under the 
old class method when the require- 
ments were filled and badges 
awarded, because the time is often 
spent in discussion of related sub- 
jects. The program is well filled, 
but it is filled at the wish of the 
Girl Scouts themselves. The re- 
sulting feeling is the leisurely pur- 
suit of the subject with no idea of 
something to be done before the 
bugle blows, then five minutes and 
a rush to another class. There is 
no constant reminder of lack of 
time and while enjoying one thing 
remembering that soon there must 
be something else to hurry to. 


The name Club instantly makes 
the work more interesting and puts 
the girl in a different frame of 
mind. The word club takes the 
class work out of the school room 
atmosphere; it makes the volunteer 
feeling strong, for clubs are joined 
and are not groups to which one is 
sent. The club brings the idea of 
fellowship, everyone having a part 
in the choosing of officers. In the 
school room there are two divisions, 
the teacher and the class. The club 
brings the idea of self management 
and reduces the instructor to the 
position of one of the officers. 
There is a much closer bond be- 
tween the councillor and the girl 
because of this. 

No two clubs are alike, as dif- 
ferent officers are needed in each 
group. The organization is built 
up to fit the needs of each club. A 
director would spoil the idea if she 
outlined the plan and said the work 
must be done by clubs. Some in- 
structors do not get the idea of this 
method and should not be forced 
into it. When a club becomes 
stereotyped the idea is lost. 

The interest of the whole camp 
and the different clubs may be 
roused by having members tell bits 
of club adventure of general inter- 
est at the table, by the camp fire, 
or in assembly. 

The Club idea for putting over 
Girl Scout instruction is good from 
the standpoint of child psychology 
for it is a new experience to many, 
but, of course, would be an old 
story to the grown-up. It could be 
used effectively with adults in so 
much as it gives them a definite 
feeling of belonging and ties a 
group together by a common inter- 
est. In a camp for adults there is 
no danger in using a combination 
of the class and club idea, but it 
should not be done in a children’s 
camp. 


METHOD OF ORGANIZING CLUBS 


This method of directing girls 
into the clubs which will be of 
greatest benefit to them and their 
troops is suggested and has been 
used successfully. 

1. Director gives general idea of 
clubs. 


2. Introduce instructors of clubs 
to the campers. Have each instruc- 
tor answer her introduction in an 
informal way telling what she hopes 
her club will do during the two 
weeks and-making the girls feel her 
special interest in the subject. 

3. Suggest that girls who are not 
Second Class Scouts join that club 
unless another will be of more ben- 
efit to their troops. Suggest that 
girls from the same troop join dif- 
ferent clubs so that they may be 
able to help with the badge work 
in their own troops in the Fall. 
Suggest that some clubs such as 
nursing, pioneer, and journalist had 
better be joined only by older girls. 

4. Allow time for campers to 
talk with each other and decide on 
first and second choices. The final 
decisions may be left over night. 

5. Assemble campers to choose 
clubs. Do not have instructors 
present. Call for members of Sec- 
ond Class club. Appoint temporary 
secretary of each club, ask her to 
get names of all members and hand 
to instructor. As club is called, if 
there are too few or too many who 
wish to join, some shifting must be 
done. A few girls who cannot de- 
cide will remain after all have 
chosen. These girls must be helped 
to choose what they would like to 
do but never forced into a group. 


‘This sometimes takes time and pa- 


tience but it is worth while. 

6. Give signal for clubs to as- 
semble with their instructors. Ev- 
erything is now “all set” for two 
weeks. 


REGIONAL DIRECTORS AND 
COUNCILS, ATTENTION! 


Supplementary lists of students 
in University, College and Normal 
School Courses are now ready in 
mimeographed form, completing 
the lists for 1922-1923 distributed 
at the National Convention. 


Will all those wishing these 
supplementary lists or the complete 
set, please address Elizabeth Kem- 
per Adams, Educational Secretary, 
Girl Scout National Headquarters, 
189 Lexington Avenue, New. York 
City. 
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Try This in Your Camp 


A Suggested Camp Program 
Rouse 

Get Up 

Jerks or dip 

Personal looking over 


OW COMHOONNA 
nSSSR8u 


Colors 
Breakfast 
5-10 Kamp Kapers and 
sports 
10-10 :30 Singing 
Court of Honor meet- 
ing 
10 :30-12 :00 Club meetings 
12:00 Lunch 
1:15-2:15 Rest Hour 
2 :20 Mail 
2:30-3:00 Free time 
3:00-3:30 Swimming Part 1 
3:30-4:00 Swimming Part 2 
4:00-6:00 Outdoor games 
Hobby Hours with 
councillor 
Supper 
Flag down 


Campfire and yarn 
Cover the fire 
Taps 


© 2 IND 
SBSSS 


Have a Camp Committee 


Every Girl Scout Camp should 
have the backing of a committee of 
several responsible people in the 
community. No Girl Scout Leader 
should assume the responsibility of 
taking girls into camp unless she 
has previously presented to a local 
Camp Committee or to Council au- 
thorities, a full and complete state- 
ment of the plans and purposes of 
the camp, and has secured the writ- 
ten approval of the Local Scout au- 
thorities, or in case there is no local 
Camp Committee, the written ap- 
proval of the National Camp De- 
partment. It is the Camp Com- 
mittee’s and leader’s responsibility 
to see that this protection and safe- 
guard is carried out. The Camp 
Committee should be an active 
committee composed of such peo- 
ple as Scout parents, campers, peo- 
ple with educational experience, 
some with practical business ex- 
perience, and a physician—people 
who are willing to pool their ex- 
perience and ability for the benefit 
of the girls of their community. 
Where there is a council, these peo- 
ple will be held responsible to the 
Council. Where there is no coun- 
cil a captain should for her own 


protection and aid get together a 
group to back her up. In this lat- 
ter circumstance, the captain will, 
of course, usually have to assume 
more responsibility. The duties 
and responsibilities of a Camp 
Committee may be defined under 
the following heads: 

(1) Financial responsibility. 

(2) Choice of camp site. 

(3) Purchase of equipment. 

(4) Appointment of a director, 
and in some cases, of the camp 
councillors. 


(5) Arrangement for physical 
examination of campers. 

(6) Publicity. 

(7) Health and sanitary ar- 
rangements. 


(8) Examination of water and 
milk supply. 


Where the captain is interested 
in organizing a camp for her troop, 
point No. 4 will probably be taken 
care of unless, as it sometimes hap- 
pens, she is not able to be the per- 
son in charge; in that case the help 
of the committee would be most 
valuable. No. 8: This committee 
is responsible for obtaining from 
the state or local health authorities 
written assurance as to the purity 
of the water supply or for seeing 
that all drinking water is properly 
sterilized or boiled. No. 7: It must 
make provision for the care of 
food, disposal of waste, adequate 
latrine facilities, etc., making pro- 
vision for or seeing that provision 
is made. Upon the care of 
these matters depends the health of 
the camp. They are just as impor- 
tant for one kind of camp as an- 
other. Camp Committees just or- 
ganizing are urgently requested to 
write in to National Headquarters, 
to the Camp Department, for infor- 
mation and suggestions. There is 
much material in our publication, 
“Campward, Ho!” which small or 
short-time camp directors will find 


_very helpful and suggestive. 


Program Organization 


The Patrol Organization and the 
Court of Honor System should be 
used in all of our Girl Scout 
Camps. Small camps where girls 
get to know each other in a very 
short while and where the Scouts 


themselves do all their own work, 
offer in some ways greater possi- 
bilities than our larger and more 
pretentious camps if they are con- 
ducted with high standards. It is 
however, very important that our 
small campers learn to run real 
woodsy scout camps and not merely 
aimless and haphazard boarding 
parties, for our program offers 
more than that. (Read “The Pa- 
trol System” booklet from cover to 
cover !) 

Divide your kamp kapers or du- 
ties into groups to take care of 
your— 

1. Fires. 

2. Water. 

3. Waste disposal. 

4. Food care and preparation. 

5. Program, including camp fire. 

6. Transportation and 
etc. 

Assign these duties through the 
Court of Honor to your various pa- 


supplies, 


trols. Hold your Court of Honor 
daily. 

Include in your program: 

(a) Regular time for meals, 


early rising and retiring. 

(b) Swimming, under direction 
(if situation permits water sports). 
(c) Scoutcraft instruction. 

(d) Health and sanitary 
spection. 

(e) Daily exercises and games. 

(f) Patriotic ceremonies (daily). 

(g) Free time or “hobby hour”. 

(h) Rest hour (daily). 

(i) Nature lore. 

(j) Court of Honor (daily). 

(k) Practice in campcraft, in- 
cluding camp sanitation, camp cook- 
ing, fire building, etc. 

(1) Camp fire and fun. 

(m) Provison for church at- 
tendance on Sunday, or if satis- 
factory, a non-sectarian service in 
camp. 

(n) Regular hours and days for 
visitors. 


in- 


For further information (see 
pamphlet issued January, 1923, on 
minimum standards in Girl Scout 
camps), write Camp Department. 





“Swimming, according to a small 
boy, is the only exercise you come 
clean from.” 
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HEALTH INFORMATION SHEET 
FOR SHORT TRIPS. HIKES AND MOVING CAMPS 


(Covering information which every Scout leader should have before taking her Scouts on 
overnight, “week-end” or short time trips into the Open.) 


Notify in case of emergency 
General Information: 


ee ee | 


If your daughter is 12 years old and has not yet matured, will you prepare her mentally 


for this physical 


Does your daughter have any abnormal! habits or any physical derangement that a leader 
should watch? (Sleep walker, talking in sleep, epilepsy, acute indigestion, cramps, 


hysteria, pediculosis, etc.) 


Physical Examination: 


Condition of throat....... 


Temperature 


Remarks: 
(NOTE: 


Any heart disturbance..... 


(Signature of nurse or doctor) 


If Christian Scientist applies, it is wise to get a written statement from the 


parent regarding what to do in case of illness, accident, poison ivy, etc.) 


(The above is for your information only. It must not be detached.) 


USE YOUR FORESTER 


This is a list of the United States 
foresters in every State. Your for- 
ester has interesting and helpful 
material for you free of charge. 
Have you written for it? Secure 
co-operation from your State for- 
estry departments in your camping 
projects. Valuable help awaits you. 
Keep this list for reference. 


Alabama: State Commissioner of Con- 
servation, I. T. Quinn, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

California: State Board of Forestry, 
M. B. Pratt, State Forester, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Colorado: State Board of Forestry, W. 
J. Morrill, State Forester, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. 

Connecticut: State Forester, A. F. 
Hawes, Hartford, Conn.; Forester 
of the Agricutural Experiment Sta- 


tion, W. O. Filley, New Haven, 
Conn. 
Idaho: Firewarden System (under 


State Board of Land Commission- 
ers), I. H. Nash, State Land Com- 
missioner, Boise, Ida. 

Illinois: State Forester, R. B- Miller, 
Urbana, IIl. 

Indiana: Division of Forestry (under 
Department of Conservation), Chas. 
C. Deam, State Forester, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Iowa: State Forestry Commissioner, R. 
S. Herrick, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Kansas: Division of Forestry (at State 
Agricultural College), Albert Dick- 
ens, State Forester, Manhattan, Kan. 

Kentucky: Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Labor and Statistics, W. O. 
Hanna, Frankfort, Ky. 

Louisiana: Department of Forestry 
(under Conservation Commission), 
V. H. Sonderegger, Supt. of For- 
estry, New Orleans, La. 


Maine: Forest Commissioner, S._ T. 


Dana, Augusta, Me. 


Maryland: State Board of Forestry, F. 
W. Besley, State Forester, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Massachusetts: State Forester, William 
A. L. Bazeley, Boston, Mass. 

Michigan: Department of Conservation, 
John Baird, Director, Lansing, Mich. 
State Forester, Grayling, Mich. 

Minnesota: State Forestry Board, W. 
T. Cox, State Forester, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Montana: Forestry Board (under State 
Board of Land Commissioners), R. 
P. McLaughlin, State Forester, Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

New Hampshire: Forestry Commission, 
J. H. Foster, State Forester, Con- 
cord, N. H. 

New Jersey: Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development, C. P. Wilber, 
State Forester and State Firewar- 
den, Trenton, N. J. 

New York: Division of Lands and For- 
ests (under Conservation Commis- 
sion), C. R. Pettis, Supt. State For- 
ests, Albany, N. Y. 

North Carolina: Forester of Geological 
and Economic Survey, J: S. Holmes, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

North Dakota: State Forester*, C. B. 
Waldron, Agricultural Collges, N. D. 

Ohio: Department of Forestry (under 
Agricultural Experiment Station), 
Edmund Secrest, State Forester, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

Oregon: State Board of Forestry, F. A. 
Elliott, State Forester, Salem, Ore. 

Pennsylvania: Department of Forestry, 
R. Y. Stuart, Commissioner of For- 
estry, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Rhode Island: Commissioner of For- 
estry, J. B. Mowry, Chepachet, R. I. 


* Position designated by Governor; not 
provided for by law. 


“West Virginia: 


South Dakota: Forest Supervisor (un- 
der Commissioner of Schools and 
Public Lands), Theodore Shoe- 
maker, Custer, S. D. 


Tennessee: State Forestry Commission, 
R. S. Maddox, State Forester, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Texas: State Forester (under Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College), E. O. 
Siecke, State Forester, College Sta- 
tion, Tex. 

Vermont: Department of Agriculture, 
W. G. Hastings, Chief Forester, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Virginia: State Forester, R. C. Jones, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Washington: State Board of Forest 
Commissioners, E. E. Pape, State 
Supervisor of Forestry, Olympia, 
Wash. 


Game and Fish Com- 
mission, A. B. Brooks, Chief Game 
Protector, Buckhannon, W. Va: 


Wisconsin: State Conservation Com- 
mission, C. L. Harrington, Conserva- 
tion Commissioner, Madison, Wis. 


FIRST AID SUPPLIES FOR 
TEMPORARY CAMPS 


(Memorandum to Mr. Enlows, 
American Red Cross, from Dr. 
M. J. Shields. “In re Small 
Camps for Girl Scouts Without 
Medicine, Attendant, or Infirm- 
ary.” ) 

In my opinion there should be 
always in these Camps one person 
who has either taken a Red Cross 
First Aid or Home Hygiene course, 
and the camp should have a tent, 
room, or space in some building 
that is provided with a minimum of 
two cots, blankets, towels, etc., also 
small table and camp chairs, and 
should have also two agatewafe 
basins and water pitcher, if running 
water is not in situ. In addition to 
First Aid Box, the following arti- 
cles should be at hand: 


1 hot water bottle. 

1 ice bag. 

Y%4 pound Epsom salts (also can 
be used in making solution as an 
application for ivy poisoning). 

50 cascara sagrada tablets (as a 
cathartic). 

8 ozs. witch hazel. 

14 oz. oil of cloves for toothache. 

2 poles or sticks, 7 feet long, for 
making a blanket or coat stretcher. 


Arrangements should be made 
with the nearest physician to re- 
spond in cases of sudden illness or 
injury; also some means of trans- 
portation arranged, like listing one 
or two automobiles, which would 
be available. 


(For additional information, see 
“Campward, Ho!’) 








. 
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WE WANT TO KNOW 
ABOUT YOU 


Wouldn’t you like to be regis- 
tered on the National Headquarters 
camp list? If you are having any 
camping activities this summer, 
won't you all send us a letter telling 
us what you did?. 

Did you know that last year we 
had twenty-five camps in Region 
#1 which includes Mass., Ver- 
mont., Me., New Hamp., Conn., and 
Rhode Island; Region #2 which 
includes New York and New Jer- 
sey had eighteen camps; Region 
#3 which includes Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware and Virginia 
also conducted eighteen camps ; and 
Region #4, Ohio, Kentucky, West 
Virginia were not very far behind 
with fourteen camps. In Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Tenn., Miss. and Ala., 
we had last year seven established 
camps, while in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Fla. and Ga. we 
had ten camps. Eight camps in Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana and Michi- 
gan sent us detailed reports last 
year and eight more in Nebraska, 
Kan., Iowa, Mo., Wyo. and Colo. 
wrote us and told us what they did. 
We know that seven camps were 
held in New Mexico, Texas and 
Oklahoma and that the one state of 
Minnesota alone carried twelve 
camps (at least all these in Minn- 
esota were run by people who had 
passed the Campers Badge for 
leaders as given in the Minnesota 
Training School. Isn’t that splen- 
did?). Washington and Oregon 
reported five camps and California 
and Idaho reported six. Of course 
in every region there were quite a 
number which we haven’t heard 
about. 

Now that this 1923 camping sea- 
son is right on our front door step, 
we are wondering if you won’t send 
along (all of you who haven't al- 
ready) any literature that you get 
out regarding your camps and a 
copy of your written report at the 
close of your camp season. It will 
be interesting to see how camping 
is developing in the different parts 
of the country. 

In making your reports, please 
send us details regarding the fol- 
lowing outline. (This is included 
in the small camp pamphlet now 
purchasable at National Head- 
quarters for 25 cents) 

Full name of Camp 

Its location 

Its backing, that is, whether or 
not it is backed by a council, a camp 


committee, or camp association or 
an individual group. 

The name of the director and her 
home address. 

The date the camp was estab- 
lished. 

The type of camp and what its 
purpose is. 

Capacity per week and per sea- 
son. 

The length of season. 

The charge made for board. 

The number of councillors 

The budget or amount of money 
expended for equipment, food, 
salaries, transportation, wages, etc. 

The stress of your program and 
a sample copy of your daily pro- 
gram. 

Tell us if the camp was in ses- 
sion last year and whether or not 
it is planned for next year. 

The Camp Department would be 
very interested in knowing by what 
literature or other means it can 
render service to your camp. We 
are also wondering if you think 
your camp can come up to the mini- 
mum standards set forth in the yel- 
low pamphlet of January, 1923. 
Possibly you can go the minimum 
standards one better! If you can- 
not, we would be glad to have you 
tell us why you cannot, giving rea- 
sons. 


Camping in Scout Camps 
(Continued from. page 1.) 


seemed advisable and judicious, 
rating the camp on the basis of, say, 
1000 points required, with perhaps 
200 extra for “honors” for unnec- 
essary but attractive developments. 
Each class could be rated and 
judged. A camp rating between 
900-1000 might be put in class 
“A”; a camp between 800-900 
might be in class “B”; a camp be- 
tween 700-800 in class “C” ; a camp 
between 500-700 being rated class 
“D”; and all camps rating below 
400 or 500 (?) being considered 
not sufficiently highly developed to 
be endorsed or certificated as a 
Scout camp. 

Do you think this latter plan 
would lead to satisfactory stand- 
ards? 

Rates, of course, call for inspec- 
tion and checking up annually. 
This would eventually be turned 
over, in so far as possible, to the 
local camp committees and councils. 
This certainly points to an emphasis 
on the camping side of our activi- 
ties, and means 

1. That different types of camps 
and programs in different parts of 


the country need to be studied, 
adapted and developed. 

2. That much training in camp- 
ing needs to be done—stressing not 
only the fundamentals of physical 
welfare but real out-door Scouting 
and the principles of our program, 
leaving opportunity for our leaders 
to change and vary to suit the needs 
of her group, keeping in mind al- 
ways our aims—character training, 
health, handicraft homecraft, hap- 
piness. What to do first, how far 
we may go in outlining and follow- 
ing out a program will need con- 
siderable thought. How to go about 
getting camping information “over” 
is quite a question. 


How Much May We Expect To Do 
This Summer? 

We certainly must find out what 
we have already, and at the same 
time offer each other as much help 
and education in camping as we 
can. The following plans were 
submitted for discussion and ac- 
cepted by the National Camp Com- 
mittee as feasible for this season. 

1. A study of different types of 
camps in different parts of the 
country made by the Secretary. 

2. A month spent in visiting 
camps by the regional directors in 
their regions helping camps to cover 
the minimum standards in so far as 
applicable to their type of camp and 
filling out a detailed questionnaire 
on each camp. 

3. The sending out of a simple 
report blank to each captain 
throughout the country, calling her 
attention to opportunities for train- 
ing in campers courses and asking 
her to report on what camping 
activities her girls enjoyed in 1923. 


PLAY DAY IN CAMP 


Girls under 12 years of age: 

1. Egg and spoon race 

2. Round arm dodgeball throw 
for distance 

3. Shuttle relay 

4. Dodgeball—25-foot circle 


Girls under 14 years of age: 

1. Flag race 

2. Far throw dodgeball for dis- 
tance 

3. All up relay 

4, Dodgeball tournament — 30- 
foot circle 
Girls under 17 years of age: 

1. Block race 

2. Sprintball throw for accuracy 

3. Potato race relay 

4. Dodgeball tournament — 35- 
foot circle 
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SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR GIRL SCOUT LEADERS 


CourRsES IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS. 


The following Leaders’ Training 
Courses in higher institutions are 
announced for the summer of 1923: 


[For financial and other details, ad- 
dress the Registrar af each in- 
stitution. | 


State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. (Summer Session, Is- 
land Lake, Mich.) July 23- 
August 4. Elizabeth M. Ha- 
ney, National Instructor. 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn. Au- 
gust 6-August 20. Pauline 
Wherry, National Instructor. 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. July 9-Au- 
gust 16. Mrs. Jean H. Fret- 
well, Prof. E. K. Fretwell, 


Instructors. 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautau- 
qua, N .Y., July 921. In 


June “Field News” the final 
date was incorrect. The 
course lasts for two full 
weeks. Elizabeth M. Haney, 
National Instructor. 

Central State Normal School, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. July 16~ 
July 21. Fannie M. Clark, 
Instructor. 

State Normal School, Keene, N. H. 
July 10-August 17. Alice 
Sandiford, Director Region 
No. 1, Instructor. 


Commissioners and Council Mem- 
bers’ Training Week-End 


The week-end for Commissioners 
held in Washington was thought to 
be such a success that it will be re- 
peated in September at Camp An- 
drée, the National Camp at Briar- 
cliff Manor, opening on September 
6th in time for supper and ending 
on Monday morning. At this week- 
end there will be the added interest 
of actually living and working in 
patrols. Some games will be added, 
showing the value to the girl of 
learning her work through playing 
games. It will be possible to accom- 
modate one hundred at Camp An- 
drée for this week-end; the cost 
will be $10.00 a person. A regis- 
tration fee of $2.00 must accom- 
pany each application. It is un- 
derstood that this $2.00 is not to be 
refunded in case of absence. Mail 
your registrations to Mrs. B. O. 
Edey, at National Headquarters. 


Houston, Tex. 


Houston, Texas, will open their 
camp not only to Scouts but to 
Scout leaders for a training period 
from August 25 to September 9. 
Scoutcraft and Campers’ badge 
work will be given to leaders of that 
section by Miss Louise Price, Sec- 
retary of the Camp Department. 
For detailed information, write 
Miss Corinne Fonde, Girl Scout 
Headquarters, Houston, Texas. 


Kanawha County, W. Va. 


A Leaders’ Training week will 
be conducted from August 4th to 
August 10th under the Kanawha 
County Council on Dulles Creek on 
the Elk River about forty miles 
from Charleston, W. Va. All Girl 
Scout leaders in that part of the 
country are eligible. For informa- 
tion write to the Kanawha County 
Council of Girl Scouts, Red Cross 
Building, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. Miss Cora Nelson will be 
in charge. 


BOOKS THAT WILL HELP 


“American Social Work in the 
Twentieth Century.” By Edward 
T. Devine and Lillian Brandt. Pub- 
lished by The Frontier Press, 100 
West 21st Street, New York City. 
Price $.50 

These sixty-two pages may be 
read in about sixty-two minutes 
but a much longer time will be 
taken if this rapid survey of the 
development of social work in 
America is digested. No two peo- 
ple reviewing the same historical 
facts regarding social work will in- 
terpret alike the growth taking 
place and the present trend. New 
workers and old workers alike, 
however, will profit by thinking 
through some of the questions 
raised in this booklet, All will agree 
that social work has now reached 
the stage where the interest of the 
wider public is imperative, where all 
elements in the community must be 
given an opportunity to participate, 
that the promotion of the social 
welfare is not a task to be monop- 
olized by a small group of profes- 
sional social workers. 


“A Handbook of Games and 
Programs.” By William Ralph 
LaPorte. Published by The Abing- 
don Press. Price $1.00 

In this book the author “has un-* 
dertaken to collect a large list of 
games and stunts suitable for many 


different purposes and arranged in 


such a way as to make them easily 
available for all occasions.” There 
is a chapter on Social Leadership 
with suggestions for planning the 
program and with simple programs 
for parties of various types. This 
is followed with chapters on Get 
Acquainted Games, Competitive 
Social Games, Social Programs on 
Special Themes, Social Stunts and 
Skits, Playground Games, Relay 
Races and Physical Stunts. 
From “The Playground” 


CAMPING AND WoopcraFt, VoL. 1 
—Horace KepuHart, Paces 208- 
224, 29-177 ;. VoL. 2 — Horace 
KepHart, Paces 215-255. 

The essentials of good camp sites: 
Security, exposure, privacy, water 
and wood supply, camp sanitation. 
Complete and detailed information 
on tents, furniture, tools, utensils 
for fixed camps. 

Tents for shifting camps, types of 
light tents, light camp equipment, 
bedding, clothing, personal kits. 


CamMP AND Tram — Stewart E. 
Wuite, Paces 35-114. 
Interesting suggestions, with par- 

ticular full treatment of the matters 

of equipment and commissary. 


Correct Your List 


Several people have written in 
about the following stories and I 
would appreciate it if the following 
corrections to the list published in 
the Fretp News (January, 1923) 
could be made: 

#2 “Tales from Scottish Bal- 
lads” is by Grierson; 

#7 “Good Stories 
Holidays” is by Olcott ; 

#10 “The Sacred Flame” is in 
“Christ Legends” by Selma Lager- 
lof. 

This last is my pet story and I 
particularly like to have people find 
it. Jutta WILLIAMSON 


for Great 


How to Spend $1.25 Wisely 


Campward Ho!—/75c. per copy 
—National Headquarters; Stand- 
ards in Small Camps—25c. per 
copy—N ational Headquarters; 
Minimum Standards in Girl Scout 
Camps—25c. per copy — National 
Headquarters. 

And, of course, if you are feeling 
a little flush, purchase a pocket copy 
of Kephart’s “Camping” and 
“Woodcraft”, (75 cents MacMillan 
edition) and Summer in a Girl's. 
Camp by Ann Worthington Coale. 
(Yes, it is true, they will probably 
cost you $3.00 extra!) 
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Curiosity, My Lass! 


By 
Dorothy Culver Mills 


You think tall fields of summer grass, And there a slender inspired clown 
Uninteresting to see? Of green and yellow blent, 

Oh how much fun you miss, my lass! Climbs a weedstalk upside down, 
Have curiosity. (No doubt it’s temperament!) 

Lie down once in those stupid fields While everywheré the fife and drum 
And peer along the ground; Of all the band that hops 

Just watch the happy life it yields Rivals the band of those that thrum 
And hear the brush of sound. Their wings o’er blossom tops. 

You'll see the bustling, shiny ant Of all these active folks that pass 
At great big nothings tug, In shapes both odd and wee, 

And perched on perilous blade aslant You'll never know till you, my lass, 
The placid lady bug. Have Curiosity. 
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Grasshopper- Fat 


BY JAMES PARKER LONG 


Illustrated by Joseph Franke 


HEN the telephone bell 
rang, Marj Williams felt 
sure that it was something 
to interfere with the promised fish- 
ing trip with her father to the Soo. 
It seemed incredible that she 
should really be going this time. 
Something would be sure to hap- 
pen, as it had every other time. 
She tried twice before she got 
bravery enough to pick off the re- 
ceiver, and then she nearly dropped 
it because the voice which answered 
her feeble “Hello”, had the snappy 
twang of the telegraph agent over 
town. Al! her fears seemed real- 
ized. 


But then, “Telegram for Miss 
Marjory Williams. Is that you, 
Miss Williams? It’s from your fa- 
ther. ‘Have been delayed. Meet 
me in Rochester on train leaving 
3:30 p. m. tomorrow, thirtieth, 
without fail. Last chance as party 
assembles and sails from Buffalo 
that night. I cannot wait over. 
Have Tom bring you in the car.’ 
Want me to repeat?’ As if she 
could ever forget it! Marj was 
sure that she would remember until 
her last day those words which 
guaranteed her trip. 


All day Marj and her mother, 
looking singularly like a mother and 
son because of the boyish cut of the 
thin legs in Marj’s knickers and the 
shortness of the bob to her hair, 
fussed over the packing. Thanks to 
the daughter’s carefree disregard of 
clothes and their care, practically 
everything had to be searched for 
or repaired. The only things which 
seemed to be in order were Marj’s 
tackle boxes. There, everything 
was in shop window order. The 
rod had just had a fresh coat of 
shellac. A fresh supply of oversize 
Coachmen and Parmachene Belles 
had been tied with an eye to the 
enormous size of the Rainbow 
trout which Marj was sure she 
would catch when she reached that 
mythical country which had been so 
much in her dreams but which she 
had begun to fear she would never 
see with living eyes. Most of her 


last allowance had gone into a sup- 
ply of expensive, tapered silk lines 
and very superior gut leaders, while 
the reel which she had coaxed from 
her Uncle Jack was a thing to sigh 
for, in its beauty of nickeled trim- 
mings and the smoothness of its 
well oiled, watch-like mechanism. 

By night the struggle to get 
packed was over. Mrs. Williams 
had personally seen that there were 
three dresses included in the dun- 
nage bag. “As if the child could 
wear nothing but knickers all the 
time she was gone!” By seven the 
next morning Marj was ready for 
her start. At eight her dignified 
twenty year old brother was stirred 
to speech by her tenth statement to 
that effect. 

“Look here now, kid. You are 
not due in Rochester till 3:30. We 
are going to have an early dinner 
here and start at twelve. That will 
give us lots of leeway to drive fifty 
miles on state roads and still make 
me wait longer than I want to, to 
see you on the train. Now have you 
got that straight? All right. If you 
say another word about starting 
sooner; George and I will throw you 
in the lake. Eh, George?” 

Marj knew the unfortunate way 
that brothers have of keeping such 
promises, so she was good, but the 
stroke of twelve found her sitting 
in the car, shouting for the tardy 
Tom who had the audacity to be 
two minutes late. 

The car zoomed out of the lake 
valley at a rate which would have 
made a nervous adult gasp as he 
thought of what might wait around 
one of the bends in the narrow shale 
squirrel track. Marj’s only com- 
ment was, “Can’t you get her up 
into second? You will never get 
any time out of her if you stay in 
low.” 

When the hill top with its new 
cement highway was reached, Marj 
had no cause to complain. The wild 
rush of the motor, the “whee” of 
the wind past the windshield and 
the exhilaration of the knowledge 


that she was going, going, going, in- 
spired her to song—an effort which 
brought a slow grin to Tom’s face. 

A big sign, “Road under con- 
struction. Detour! Follow the ar- 
rows,” stopped the song and brought 
a twitter of anxiety. A glance at 
her watch reassured her but she 
leaned forward and helped the car 
as it turned into the narrow, rutted 
side road. From the first hilltop 
they looked down into a narrow val- 
ley with a steel blue strip of water 
flowing down its-middle. For the 
first time in two days there was 
room for a new thought in Marj’s 
brain. That strip of water, with its 
alternating tumbling rapids and 
still deep reaches well shaded by the 
parallel rows of willows planted to 
hold it in times of flood, looked like 
trout water. She wiggled in her 
seat and craned her neck to see all 
that she cculd of it'as Tom eased the 
car down the steep pitches. 

It looked better every minute. 
“Look Tom,” urged Marj. “That 
creek runs the whole length of this 
hollow and there aren’t a half dozen 
houses in sight. It’s funny that we 
never heard about it. It is only 
about twenty miles from home and 
farther had fished everything there 
is in that radius. Maybe there 
aren’t any trout there, but I’ll bet 
there are.” 

Tom grunted a placid “I should 
worry,” and switched on his igni- 
tion after the long coast. The road 
struck straight out across the bot- 
tom land toward a rusty, iron-sided 
bridge, the loose planks of which 
reverberated under their wheels. 

Marj craned her neck to see all 
that she could. While the roar of 
the rattly bridge was still echoing 
back from the side hills, she grasped 
her brother by the arm and shrieked, 
“Stop, stop!” And then, “Back up 
to the bridge, Tom. There is the 
biggest trout in the world in that 
creek.” 

“Well, you are the limit. 
about Rochester? Weren't 


What 
you 














planning to go there this after- 
noon?” 

“Yes, but you have driven so fast 
that there will be lots of time.” 

Obediently Tom had backed and 
now the car stood on the bridge and 
Marj was excitedly pointing up 
stream into the- shade of the wil- 
lows. The stream had swung over 
to the right of its channel and dug 
away the earth from under one of 
the old trees till the great sprawly 
roots arched 
across a deep 
black hole over 
which the red 
brown, hair-like 
feeding roots 
drooped screen- 
like. Above the 
hole was a short 
tumbling cata- 
ract of white 
water and below 
it a still pool on 
whose oily sur- 
face the froth 
from the fast 
water traced 
slow circles be- 
fore they slipped 
out and down 
the shallow rif- 
fles below. 

It was not this 
alone which had 
caused Marj’s 
excitement. 
“Watch, Tom. 
Just below that 
hole under the 
tree. Watch 
now. There 
comes a grass- 
hopper.” 

The meadow 
up to the very 
water’s edge 
was alive with 
hoppers and 
now one of 
them trusted his 
shimmering 
wings to carry 
him to the other 
side. For a mo- 
ment he caught 
the sun like a giant dancing mote, 
and then down he went on the water 
and struck out manfully for shore. 

He never reached it. While 
Marj gripped Tom’s arm and quiv- 
ered with an excitement which in- 
fected even that unexcitable person, 
there came a quick v-shaped dis- 
turbance of the water, rushing from 
beneath the tree across to the fallen 
insect. Then the grasshopper was 
gone. 
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There had been a moment’s flur- 
ry, the slap of a hand broad tail that 
sent drops of spray high on the 
bank, and then the pool was quiet 
again. 

Marj breathed in an awestruck 
way, “Did you ever see such a fish? 
That must be the father of all the 
trout. Oh Tom! Have I got time 
to catch him?” 

“Nope, Silly. You can come and 
get him after you get back. We 








have got to be going now,” he said. 

Marj winced as another boiling 
of the clear water told of another 
grasshopper gone to his reward. 


“cr 


Tom, I’ve got to try to catch him.” 
“What for? You have fed us on 
fish at home till we are all sprouting 
fins. What’s the use of this one 
more ?” . 

“Oh, you've never seen a fish sitch 
as this one must be. Look at all the 
feed. Besides his length, he must be 
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grasshopper-fat. If I could catch 
him you'd see. He is as deep as a 
bass, as humpbacked as a white fish, 
and as stout as a yoke of Devon 


steers with all this good living. But 
maybe I could not catch him.” 
“Well, it is up to you. We have 


plenty of time to make the train, but 
if vou use up our emergency time to 
catch this fish and then anything 
happens, you are out of your trip.” 
“Well,” Marj wasstriving to say, 
“we had better 
go along,” when 
there came an- 
other heart- 
stirring splash. 
She never fin- 
ished her words. 
Before the last 
drops had set- 
tled she was in 
the back of the 
car tearing open 


her dunnage 
bag. Everything 
came to hand 
without a hunt. 
Trust her for 
that. The well 
oiled rod _ fer- 


rules slicked to- 
gether and the 
reel whirred as 
one of the new 
lines was drawn 
throughthe 


guides. A stout 
double _ snelled 
bass hook was 


whipped on the 
end in deference 
to the evident 
size of the fish, 
and then Marj 
was in the 
meadow, scur- 
rying about and 
pouncing, on 
her own grass- 
hopper hunt. 
From a van- 
tage point 
against the big 
bole of the tree 
Marj_ searched 
the bottom. No 
trout was in sight. He was not 
alarmed. He had fed twice while 
she was sneaking up to her place. 
sut one thing she could see. If she 
hooked him from there she would 
never land him. He was too strong 
to land without play, and if he once 
got back under those tangled roots 
he would be lost. She crept back 
again and approached the pool from 
the shelter of a cluster of sweet 
clover stalks which stood, sapling- 
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like, on the gravel below the pool. 
From there she would have a fair 
trial of stiength. 

The baited grasshopper in one 
hand and the cork grip of her pole 
in the other, Marj drew back the tip 
and shot the bait out on the surface, 
half way vo the hole. For an instant 
there was no response, then as Marj 
gave it life with deft twitches of the 
rod tip there came the same v- 
shaped slick on the water, the same 
turmoil, and then a sullen heavy tug 
which tore off yards of line from the 
screaming reel. Thumb borne down 
on the spindle and springy split 
bamboo swung to one side stopped 
his rush and turned the fish as a 
horse is guided by the rein. Each 
time he 1eached shallow water on 
either side he reversed and Marj 
made haste to shift her pole so that 
the strain was always from an angle. 
Marj was covering herself with 
glory and she knew it. Too bad that 
Tom, the bookish, with his lack of 
knowledge and interest in things 
finny, was the only spectator. 


HOUGH strong with his heavy 

feeding of summer insects, the 
fish seemed sluggish. Maybe he was 
over fat. Marj began to feel a con- 
tempt for him. 

She had played a purely defensive 
game till now, content to tire him 
and keep him away from the roots. 
Now she began to force the fight, 
drawing the zig-zagging fish toward 
the shallow riffies at the pool’s out- 
let. 

A few minutes — real time, not 
counted by Marj’s tumultous heart 
beats—gained her end and, as she 
drew the fish into the shoal water, 
for the first time she saw him and 
realized that her prophecy was right. 
It was a brown trout, very light in 
color, almost golden as is the cus- 
tom in gravel bottomed streams; 
and he seemed two palm breadths 
deep as he tipped on his side and 
made a last effort to stay in the 
pool. 

At the same time that she saw him 
he saw her. Till now she had stood 
behind her sweet clover. Now, 
thinking that the fight was nearly 
won, she stepped to the slippery 
edge of the water. At once the fish 
came to life. Gone was his slug- 
gishness. Whether he had not been 
alarmed before or why, it was 
enough that suddenly in the place of 
the sullen tugging thing of heavy 
meals and quiet siestas she had a five 
pound bundle of steel springs and 
indomitable spirit suddenly calling 
on his memories of spring activity, 
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and leaping—leaping with the thrust 
of the current to help as he stripped 
the line from the reel in a glorious 
dash for the pool below. There 
Marj checked him, aided by the 
drag of the line. Once in the quiet 
water he stopped jumping, but his 
tugs were a new sort, tingling with 
energy. He was so far away that 
Marj could not guide him. Twice 
he tried to go further down stream 
and each time she barely stopped 
him, trying her rod, all tuned up for 
the big northern Rainbows, till it 
creaked. 

Then a darting, arrowlike wake 
tore up over the ripples toward her. 
Crank as she would she could not 
take up the slack. More and more 
line hung in a bend behind him. If 
he reached the pool she could never 
check him without a tight line. 
There was only one thing to do. He 
must not reach it. Without a 
thought of Rochester, her father or 
the Soo, Marj did it. Out into the 
knee deep water she jumped and, 
kicking and splashing, turned him. 
Once she slipped to a knee, smearing 
her khaki knickers with green 
slime, but always her hands cranked 
away on the reel and always her 
kicking feet kept such a spray boil- 
ing up that he dared not pass. 
When he turned down again she 
had regained the slack. Never 
again was he dangerous. With the 
weight of the tumbling water tohelp 
tire him and no place to go for ref- 
uge, Marj speedily wore him out 
and drew him to her feet and the 
waiting net. 

She turned in triumph to Tom 
whom she found sittingon the bank, 
nursing one knee and grinning at 
her sarcastically. “Well, you have 
done it this time, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, isn’t he a beauty? It takes 
grasshopper fat to make a big fish. 
And wasn’t he strong! I almost 
wish that I was going to be with you 
to help eat him.” 


‘THAT wasn't what I meant. 

What I was getting at is that it 
looks to me as if your trip were off ; 
how are you going to go like that?” 
He pointed at her bedraggled cloth- 
ing. 

Before she could answer a harsh 
voice cut in. “Ah, I caught you-all 
this time. Think you are pretty 
slick, you city folks, sneaking in here 
with your cars and stealing fish 
when you think the keepers ain’t 
around! This is the time you 
slipped up. You're under arrest, 
and now you can come and tell it to 
the Justice! 


Tom was on his feet confronting 
a solidly built, blue overalled man 
who wore a great big tin badge on 
which shone the word “Keeper”, and 
who waved excited arms as an aid 
to getting out his vigorous sputter- 
ings. 

“I don’t see what you are getting 
at,” started Tom soothingly. “As I 
understand it the trout season is 
still on.” 

“Yes, that’s all right, but ye can’t 
fish in this creek, season or no sea- 
son. This creek is stocked by the 
Walton Club and there isn’t any- 
body but Club members can fish it.” 

“Then why isn’t it posted ?” 

“What do you call that, eh?” The 
excitable forefinger wagged toward 
a “No Trespassing” sign nailed to 
a tree by the bridge, and then to an- 


other in plain sight up the creek. 


There was nothing that Marj or 
Tom could say. The signs were 
there. Weathered—it is true, and 
partly overshadowed by willow 
branches—but there, in plain sight 
for anyone whose attention was not 
entirely taken up with the sight of 
the fish. 

“Well, we did not see them,” ad- 
mitted Tom. “I guess you have got 
the goods on us. What is the next 
step?” 


YEH, that’s what they all say. I 

suppose ye just happened to 
drive down this way and just hap- 
pened to have fishing tackle with 
you. Yeh, sure, ain’t it funny the 
number of people who just happen 
to have a car load of poles and fish- 
ing tackle!” 

Tom gritted his teeth on the re- 
mark he would like to make but 
thought best to squelch. “Well, let’s 
be going. Where is this Justice that 
you speak of ?” 

Marj was only half listening. She 
knew where she was now. She had 
heard of the Walton Club and its 
miles of strictly preserved waters 
and its fishing lodges scattered over 
dozens of the best fishing lakes. 

“So that is why father never 
fished this creek,” she was thinking 
to herself when suddenly, with this 
thought of her father, the realization 
came. Her father! Rochester! 
Train leaving at 3:30! Last call! 
She snatched up her watch. Two 
o'clock. There was time yet if they 
could get started at once. “Tom,” 
she half shouted, “we must start at 
once.” 

“Don’t be in such a great hurry, 
young lady. I don’t suppose the 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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The Menace of the Mosquito 


ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL ROSS LANG 


O most of us, the mosquito is 

a pest: not because we con- 
sider him dangerous, but because 
we find him most uncomfort- 
able. That he (or she, as it hap- 
pens in this case, since the female 
does the biting) is a disease-carrier 
adds to our willingness to aid in 
his extermination. But we don’t 
need this argument. He spoils our 
summer nights on the front porch, 
he torments us at our picnics, he 
makes sleeping out of doors some- 
thing of an endurance test instead 
of pure pleasure. 

No. We do not have to be argued 
into consenting to the elimination of 
the mosquito from among our life- 
companions. But—what can we do 
about it? For it seems that it can 
be done. Staten Island says so 
Previous to 1900 this island main- 
tained an unenviable notoriety due 





Breeding Places. 


to the prevalence of malaria. Upon 
careful survey it was found that in 
some sections, adjacent to perma- 
nent pools of water, fully 50 per 
cent of the dwelling houses near by 








This is how the deadly mosquito 
looks greatly magnified. 


contained one or more cases of this 
disease. Malaria was of such fre- 
quent occurrence that physicians 
were not always consulted, the fam- 
ily rather accepting the presence of 
the disease as a matter of course and 
depending chiefly upon the use of 
quinine for treatment. Yet so suc- 
cessful was the campaign against the 
mosquito that within eight years the 
disease had practically disappeared 
from the island. 

What can we do? Destroy their 
breeding places. For the mosquite 
loves stagnant water. It takes just 
two weeks for their eggs to turn inte 
mosquitoes. They don’t like pools 
where fish are, for fish eat their 
larve. But they do like water con- 
taining any form of decaying mat- 
ter. Distilled water gives the larve 
nothing to feed and grow on. But 
any pool or puddle that remains in 
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one place for two weeks’ time is suf- 
ficient for their needs. 

Swamps must be taken care of by 
the community. Girl Scouts cannot 
undertake drainage. But they can 
report such bits of stagnant water 
as they find to the Health Officials, 
for even if immediate drainage is 
impossible, petroleum oil on the sur- 
face of the water will prevent breed- 
ing. 

And another thing they can do. 
They can guard against old cans left 
standing half full of water; broken 
dishes, drain pipes. For it does not 
take very many square inches of sur- 
face to hold a mosquito larve: all 
that the mosquito asks is that you 
leave him his little pool for two 
weeks. 

The National Civic Federation 
has asked Girl Scout co-operation in 
this fight against the mosquito. To 
see and report is the thing asked; 
the girls are warned against touching 
the places themselves, since disease 
lurks in such quarters. A plan for 


this co-operation was outlined in the 
En / 


Firtp News for June. vant, 











This is the mouth of the female 

mosquito. In this case the female 

IS more deadly than the male for 
the female does the biting. 
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The Light Under the Bushel 


BY REBECCA TRAILL HODGES 


Drawings 


N some ways you positively are 
the laziest person alive, Amy 
soyd! It’s a wonder to me 

you've got gumption enough even to 
open a book, much less to turn the 
pages !” 

Linda Bedgood paused for breath. 
She was most evidently much upset 
and she rocked vigorously back and 
forth in her chair in the Boyds’ sun- 
parlor. 

“It's simply wicked—that’s what ! 
call it—to throw away your talents 
the way you do!’ Hortense Draper 
added her bit with an indignant eye 
glued on the offending Amy. “A 
gift like yours is something you're 
born with, you know.” 

“Anyone who can pitch the sort 
of curve you do and then insist on 
letting your light—or your talent— 
or whatever it is—be burned under 
a bushel ! O, it’s pitiful! 
Pitiful!’ chimed in Lydia Souther- 
latid, in anguished accents. 

Amy grinned and frowned elab- 
orately. “How extremely popular | 
am right now!” she murmured be- 
hind her hand. 

Her guests carefully 
ignored her smile and 
her remarks. 

“It may not be ex- 
actly polite to come 
here to your own house 
and talk like this,” Lin- 
da admitted, with a 
sigh, “but when your 
plain duty is as easy to 
see as the nose on your 
face, it’s beyond 
me how you can 
sidestep it the 
way you do.” 














“And when so much hinges on 
it !” 

“And when you know perfectly 
well that there isn’t anyone who can 
save us but you!” 

“O goodness me!” Amy blurted 
out finally, jabbing the sofa cushion 

_ beside her viciously. “What a fool- 
ish fuss! I’m no Joanof Arc! Just 
because I flunked my algebra last 
term——” 


“And your history,’ Lydia re- 
minded her quickly. 

“And almost your English!” 

“And such awful marks in Latin 
you might just as well have not 
passed as far as your being any 
good to us goes!” 

Amy laughed outright. “Right 
you are,” she agreed, comfortably, 
“T can’t deny it. But it’s so silly to 
get so upset over it all. I'll live just 
as long. Besides I hate, O how I 
hate to study! I guess I’m stupid,” 
she confessed. “Why lose any sleep 
because you don’t know who mar- 
ied old Henry the Eighth!” 

“QO, no” Linda chided. 
not stupid and you know it. 
just plain lazy.” 

“Haven't you one single particle 
of school spirit?” Hortense de- 
manded bluntly. 

“Several particles — heaps and 
heaps,” Amy admitted blithely. 

“Do you want Anderson High 
School to beat us next month?” 
Lydia demanded. “You know they 
have a pretty straight record for 
winnings and they all know about 
Gertrude’s broken arm. So they’re 
all set for an easy victory. Now do 
you, I say, want them to pile up still 
more scores to their favor—now, 
do you?” 

“T do not!” 

“But they will, 
. though. They will. 
They’re bound to. 
There’s just one 
thing that will save 


“You're 
You’re 


us.” Lydia paused 
dramatically. “And 
that’s you!” she 
added. 


“And if you’re not enough of a 
good sport to make an effort to help 
us out; Amy Boyd, you'll prove a 
disgrace to all of us—your school, 
your class and the whole team. And 
that is the solemn truth and every- 
one knows it. Don’t they, girls?” 

The other two nodded affirmation 
to Linda’s harangue. This was a 
serious matter. 


Amy’s smile faded abruptly and 
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her quick color rose higher in her 
cheeks. 

“Almost,” she said slowly, “you 
make me mad. 
I don’t see why 
you’re landing 
on me this way. 
It’s not a bit fait 
or nice. Talk 
about Job and 
his cheerful 
comforters !” 

“It’s all for 
your own good,” 
Hortense de- 
clared firmly. 

“And it’s per- 
fectly fair. It’s 
all done for the = 
interest of the school,” Lydia added. 

“And the team needs you, Amy, 
the worst way. There’s just one 
person who can save us, and that’s 
you—-and only one way it can be 
done, too. You simply will have to 
buck up, that’s all. There are no ifs 
nor ands about it. You just must 
get busy. Anderson boasts that it’s 
never been beaten and it’s expecting 
to walk all over us!” 

The three girls, all sophomores in 
the Patterson High School, had 
come in a body to hold a council of 
war over and with their refractory 
classmate. They had come fully de- 
termined to bring her around to a 
sense of her responsibility and also 
to bring her up with a round turn. 

For Amy, as her frank friends 
had pointed out with such startiing 
candor, was lazy. There was noth- 
ing else to call it. When it came to 
keeping up any semblance of schol- 
arship at all, Amy made no pretense 
to it. She was utterly indifferent to 
the fact that anything below seventy 
was not a passing grade and _ she 
barely slipped through, time after 
time, with no margin at all. 

Not that her mind was not nor- 
mal, or that she wasn’t bright or 
keen or shrewd! Dear me, no! 
She had as clear a brain and as high 
mental capacity as the best in her 
class. But Amy, alas, was lazy— 
hopelessly so. As she said, she 
hated to study. It was well known 











that in one examination she had said 
it was Columbus who in 1775 in- 
vented the cotton gin and that Val- 
ley Forge had something to do with 
the French and Indian wars. This 
of course did not make her strong 
with her History teacher. 


Also once she confided with a gig- 
gle to Linda that she _ never 
intended to 
bother her head 
trying to figure ‘ 
out how many Fi “ d 

, 4 


w ould take to 
paper a room so 
many feet by so 
many feet—that 
she’d let the pa- 
perhanger do 
that, or else 
not havethe 
room done at all. 
And this made 
Linda laugh, but 
did little toward 
bringing up her 
own marks. 

Of course, 
everyone liked 
Amy — very 
much indeed. 
You couldn’t 
know her and 
not like her. She 
had a splendid 
smile and a 
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crack of doom to the student body. 

“Why!” they exclaimed with one 
accord in indignant protest, “that is 
suicidal' Why, everyone knows 
that the best players aren’t ’way up 
in their studies!' That’s what keeps 
a school on the map, anyway—its 
athletic standing. What a fossil 
idea!" 

But the Prin- 
cipal was firm; 
absurdly so, ev- 
2 eryone agreed. 
a Consequently 

each one sighed 

dolefully and, 
.. between practi- 
ces, applied her- 
seli with re- 
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fine friendly ite - 
manner — and OA. ~% 
besides, she was wits 





not in the least 

bit lazy when it came to things she 
liked to do, like sports, for example. 
On that score her rating was easily 
one hundred per cent. She could 
swim any and all of the approved 
strokes just as well as any shiny lit- 
tle fish in any stream. She could 
skate or skee or snowshoe, handle a 
rackei or club with the best of them. 
And as for paddling a canoe—why, 
almcst it seemed that she might have 
Indian blood in her, she was so 
adept at it. 

it was only on one thing that she 
fell down. That one thing was, as 
before stated, her lessons. 

As things were now at the Pat- 
terson High that one thing was des- 
perately important. 

A most exasperating edict had 
gone forth from the Principal that 
trom henceforth no person could 
j lav on any school team or take part 
i any school game whose average 
did not rise to 80 in his work. 

This decision, greeted by long- 
siffering parents with riotous out- 
bursts of joy, was like the 


newed vigor and energy to the de- 
spised books. 

Be it stated that the result was 
all that had been hoped for. There 
was a mercurial rise in averages that 
reminded one of the effect of a 
warm, warm sun on a thermometer 
in July. 

Now this is where it was espe- 
cially bitter as applied to Amy and 
to the Girls’ Baseball Team. Amy 
was a star pitcher; everyone con- 
ceded that. She had acquired a most 
bewildering curve which she could 
send at will speeding across any cor- 
ner of the plate in a most confusing 
manner. In Linda’s own words, it 
took a “wizard at the bat” to cope 
with her. When she pitched, the 
game was as good as won for her 
team and under the good old régime, 
before the ridiculous ultimatum of 
the Principal’s, they had known 
practically no defeat. ‘ 

Even after this new law had gone 
into effect they had still managed to 
hold their own fairly well without 
their former pitcher. Amy had an- 
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nounced sorrowfully but with un- 
mistakable finality that of course she 
was debarred forever, for not even 
to bask in the glory of her beloved 
athletics could she be expected to 
grind away precious hours over her 
studies. However, she said she’d 
coach Gertrude Hamlin, the next 
most promising candidate, in all the 
wiles and intricacies of the pitcher’s 
art She, Amy, declared, would 
make no mean substitute; and be- 
sides she could translate Latin like 
Cesar himself. 


So this was done, and things ran 
more or less smoothly with the team 
until Gertrude broke her arm. Then 
the whole school was thrown into 
confusion. 

This was when 
and why her in- 
dignant friends 
called upon 
Amy, fire in 
their eyes and 
determination 
writ upon their 
faces. When, 
finally, they left 
her it was with 
a feeling of re- 
lief coupled with a renewed sense 
of their own burdens, which prom- 
ised to be heavy. For they had 
wrung from her the assurance that 
she'd help them out. And they were 
grimly resolved to force her to do 
so and to see that she went through 
with it. They carefully pointed out 
to her that, in her case, it would be 
doubly hard, for she’d have tobring 
up her marks with such a whoop 
that even the heartless Principal 
would see that she meant business 


and had mended her ways, and 
would consequently overlook her 
past. 


Thus each day one of the long 
suffering trio, often aided and abet- 
ted by a volunteer or two from the 
class, acted as Amy’s private tutor, 
stern taskmaster and embryo Simon 
Legree. For no matter what hap- 
pened, whether the skies fell or not, 
her lessons must be driven home. 

Never had she lived such a 
life or spent such a miserable ex- 
istence. She translated English into 
Latin and Latin into English until 
she spoke the heathenish tongue in 
her sleep. She mumbled over and 
over again yards of perfectly mean- 
ingless dates, and figured out endless 
problems about two men foolishly 
digging a well and how long it took 
them to get it completed working 
six and a half hoursa day. She per- 
spired and groaned over the hidden 
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meaning in grewsome passages in 
Macbeth and Sir Roger de Coverly. 
Also she never knew such persist- 
ence as those stern self-appointed 
teachers of hers exhibited. 


HE only joyous, really carefree 

moments of her days were wheu, 
onee more, she practised with the 
team. Then, and then only, did she 
live. It was like escaping from a 
prison to get out, for afew hours at 
least, from under the prodding eyes 
of her inquisitors. She did not dare 
to miss the slightest question. To 
fail simply was not done. Always 
and always before her was held up 
the same relentless standard. Ap- 
parently everyone was banded to- 
gether. 


In fact the whole school was tak- 
ing the greatest interest in the ex- 
periment. From the greenest, new- 
est Freshie on up through the whole 
august Faculty, what Amy was 
working for so persistently was free- 
ly discussed and admired. For even 
the Principal, odd as it may seem, 
was taking the greatest interest in 
this strange new state of affairs. To 
see Amy Boyd devoting herself so 
perspiringly to her lessons was an 
unheard of thing. However he con- 
cluded shrewdly that, no matter 
what the motive that was bringing 
about this change of heart, it should 
be encouraged. Consequently he 
came to the practice games and 
cheered the team work and _ the 
pitcher’s astounding curves as much 
as anyone did. 


“And you know,” Linda reported 
one day, “that my cousin knows a 
girl who lives in Anderson. She 
says they’re all talking over there 
about how easy it will be to beat us 
next week.” She chuckled and gave 
Amy a rapturous hug. “You see 
they don’t know about our little 
Boyd friend. They think you’re out 
of it for good for lack of brains, and 
since Gertrude broke her arm they're 
boasting already about their huge 
score. Won’t it be a joke!” 
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“There’s no telling, Honey, just 
where the joke will be. Never 
count your chickens before they are 
hatched,” Amy warned mournfully. 
“T can tell you lotsmore when those 
awful exams that are coming the last 
of this week are out of the way! 
I’m simply a wreck! I know I'll 
never pass!” 

Linda fixed a cold and icy eye 
upon her. “Amy Boyd, if you fail 
no one will ever speak to you again. 
Now go home and dig. You can if 
you only think you can.” 

“Well, if I do it'll be the first time 
on record! Think of me with an 
eighty !” 

But she did! Eighties and eighty- 
fives and even a ninety sprang out 
at her from the tops of her returned 
examination papers. It seemed im- 
possible. Not to have to be called 
into the Principal’s office and have to 
listen to an endless lecture on how 
poor her marks were, how badly she 
was doing, how disappointed they 
were in her. Instead, now all the 
teachers congratulated her and told 
her how proud they were of her! 
Wonder of wonders! 

She was filled with a most incom- 
prehensible feeling of pride. Think 
of it! She had passed—and it was 
a grand and glorious feeling. She 
could hold up her head with any of 
them and it was astonishing how 
glad it made her. And not even 
when she had won the swimming 
championship had she had more ap- 
preciation showered upon her. 


OW for the game! 

Finally the day dawned. Bright 
blue skies, a scattering of soft wooly 
white clouds, a brilliant sun and 
warm and balmy weather, all made 
to order, greeted the scores of An- 
derson and Patterson fans and root- 
ers who swarmed onto the field. A 
large contingent had come with the 
visiting team, smilingly confident of 
success and mercifully unsuspecting 
of what was in store for them. The 


home supporters were equally smil- 


ing andconfident of what was ahead 
of them. For wasn’t their long lost 
pitcher restored to them once more? 
And weren’t those nine bright eager 
girls with the large P embroidered 
on their blue sweaters—their sisters 
and daughters and friends and 
schoolmates—just about the nicest, 
sweetest, dearest girls living? Not 
to mention the brainiest? They had 
to be that! For that was forced on 
them before they could even think of 
wielding a bat! 

Cheers after cheer rent the air 
from the assembled throats as the 
eighteen players put in their appear- 
ance. It was a glorious sight! All 
was ready. The visiting team was 
to be first at bat with the Patterson 
nine in the field. As the umpire 
cried “Play Ball!” a breathless sigh 
of expectancy fluttered from the as- 
sembled audience. All eyes were 
glued on Amy. What would she do! 


HE wondered herself. What if, 
after all her struggles and all the 
high hopes that had been built on 
her, she should fail them! The 
thought gave her cold chills. She 
felt like a wooden image. Her hands 
clung clammily close to her sides. 
She stared uneasily at the Anderson 
girl who was ready at the plate, her 
bat gripped in readiness, while back 
of her Linda, her catcher, signalled 
for a low curve to the right. Witha 
sudden twirl of her arm Amy sent 
the ball straight and undeviating 
over the centre of the plate, where it 
was met by the Anderson bat and 
was sent soaring far beyond centre 
field while the wearer of the A shot 
swiftly to first base, from -first to 
second, and even to third. Here she 
paused, panting for breath, trium- 
phantly drinking in the applause that 
came from the bleachers. 

The home team was stunned. 
Could this be Amy—sending over 
such easy balls that a mere babe-in- 
arms could hit them any time! 
They groaned aloud. 


(Continued on page 31.) 




















CHAPTER XIX. 


HAT are we goihg to 
do?” asked Nicko. 
Then followed a pause, 
then the girls blazed on him. 

“Tf you hadn’t been Nicko 
Rothay, I—I’d never have spoken 
to you again,” cried Gerry furi- 
ously, 

“T guess you didn’t think 
straight,” reproached Joyce, “or 
you wouldn’t have said it. There’s 
only one thing we have to do. Find 
Dad!” 

Nicko was far too worried to 
take offence in his turn. 

“T knew you'd say it,” he sighed. 
“Of course if I could make you do 
what’s common sense you'd take 
one of the canoes and go right back 
to Rib Lake and tell the Agent the 
whole story. He’s a bit of a crank, 
but he’s a white man and he’d send 
rangers and a party to search right 
around.” 

“It would be too late,” said Joyce, 
“and you know it.” 

“Sure,” replied the boy, “I be- 
lieve it would be too late. But 
what I’m afraid is that it’s too late 
anyhow. It’s likely that the Indians 
who’ve got him are the bunch who 
grabbed us. They would expect the 
Professor to be able to get them 
fire-water and when he didn’t—.” 

“Dad knows all about Indians,” 
urged Gerry. “And he can palaver 
no end. Perhaps they might like to 
keep him as a curiosity.” 

Nicko’s lips twitched but he 
couldn’t let the girls see so much 
as a ghost of a smile, © 

“Well! we'll take the chance,” he 
said, “though it would be a whole 
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‘ot easier if you would let me go 
alone.” 

But neither Joyce nor Gerry 
would allow that. It was impossi- 
ble, almost as impossible as it was 
to lie down and sleep now when 
they knew of Dad’s peril. 

And how early they awoke! 

It seemed cruel of the birds to 
be singing so merrily and for the 
forest to be smiling in such perfect 
beauty. To the three who stood 
peering forward down the long 
glades the very sunshine seemed to 
mock them. 

“What’s your plan, Nicko?” 
asked Joyce as they took up the 
trail. “Will you go right back to 
Star River?” 

The boy nodded. 

“Dad always believed the Red- 
skins had a regular camp close by 
there,” he said, “but they’re cun- 
ning as foxes and didn’t want any 
lone prospectors knocking at their 
front doors. So it’s pretty sure to 
be hidden in some deep valley. 
There are sandstone cliffs here- 
abouts in the forests, and beyond 
Rising Moon Creek there are hills 
and valleys which make a bee-line 
for Dilman’s Shack ‘That’s sort 
of safety ground. When we're 
there we'll make more plans.” 

“If we get Dad back sure and 
safe,” said Gerry, who always saw 
roses—even in mid-winter—“‘we'll 
just slip along to Rising Moon 
Creek and pocket some nuggets. It 
wouldn’t hurt to make a fortune 
here after all.” 

Nicko had to grin then! No one 
could keep a straight face all the 
time with Gerry about. 

It was a long trail,and some days 
the trio were very, very near get- 
ting downhearted. For whole days 





were passing—and might not the 
danger to the poor prisoner be in- 
creasing every hour? 

“IT reckon it’s this way,” de- 
clared Dauntless Nicko, “if the 
Redskins meant scalping the Pro- 
fessor they'd have done it at once. 
If it was worth their while to take 
him prisoner they had a game on. 
And the game might take some 
time to play. So we'll just fix it 
that we’re going to locate your dad 
all right.” 

And Nicko’s prophecy looked as 
if it were coming true when Gerry 
discovered a strip of her father’s 
handkerchief rolled into a ball and 
dropped on the track not a mile 
from the valley where the dead 
Chief of the Alongquins sat in 
state. 

The Professor’s handkerchiefs 
had always been a joke with his 
daughters. The poor gentleman 
had a weakness for bright ones, 
and he chose all the colors of the 
rainbow, sometimes in one square. 
This one was green, yellow and 
pink, and as she held it up in tri- 
umph it seemed to all of them that 
Providence, not chance, had guided 
those sharp eyes. 

“That’s better than breakfast!” 
declared Nicko. “He’s alive. At 
least he was being taken over to the 
Indian Camp alive. And we're on 
the right trail. Gee! how I wish I 
knew where to locate these lodges.” 

Dilman’s Shack looked very 
much the same as when they had 
left it; it was the same ghost- 
haunted, unpleasant spot, raised in 
the midst of desolation. Indeed, 
as the three stood on the fringe of 
the forest looking towards it, it 
seemed almost as if ghosts were 
gliding amongst those dreary 
mounds. 

“T hate that ridge,” whispered 
Gerry, “it always seems to me as if 
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ghostiy, war-painted faces 
peeping over it.” 

“You have imagination, Spider,” 
grinned Nicko, “but we needn't 
bother about ghosts. The more the 
merrier. Come right on. We shall 
find stores in the Shack since we 
came away in a hurry, and we can 
hold a palaver about tomorrow! 
We'll have to be wary as badgers 
now, for if I don’t mistake the for- 
est round here is the Alongquin 
happy hunting ground.” 

It was growing dark as the three 
crossed the old burial ground. The 
electricity of Joyce’s torch was ex- 
hausted so they had to grope their 
way as best they could. 

“When we get inside,” said 
Nicko, “‘we'll sit down and wait for 
the moon to rise. It won’t be too 
long, and then we can see about 
supper.” 

The word supper is always good 
to hungry ears, and quite drove 
ghosts away from the thoughts of 
the visitors. Groping their way, 
they reached the front room and 
there sat down to wait since they 
could not hope to find anything in 
the dark. 

“If it weren't for supper,” 
yawned Gerry, “I guess I’d like to 
go asleep right now.” 

Nicko stretched out his hand and 
caught a stray elbow. 

“Hist,” he whispered, “don’t 
speak, but listen like hares. [| 
thought I heard something move in 
the next room.” 

How the girls’ pulses leapt! But 
they did not make any fuss, though 
the thought of wolves came in- 
stantly into their minds. 

Silence! Wait, though. Was 
that a footfall, stealthy, cautious 
as their own might have been? 
Was it highly strung imagination 
to believe they could hear deep 
breathing close to them? If it 
were not imagination it was certain 
that the unseen comrade was nei- 
ther wolf nor fox—but a man. 

And—if a man—an Indian. 

Gerry was suffering agonies 
from cramp; one leg, curled too 
tightly beneath her, was causing 
her an exquisite pain which could 
not longer be borne. Even if she 
were to be scalped next moment— 
she must move. Very carefully she 
straightened out the suffering mem- 
ber. But of course instantly her 
foot touched a tin which rattled 
noisily. 

The sudden commotion, coming 
after a tense silence, brought a 
scream to both the girls’ lips, while, 
to the utter surprise of all three, a 


were 
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light suddenly flashed out and the 
broad glare of an electric torch 
shone on them. 

A cry as amazed as their own 
broke from the stranger’s lips. 

“Say!” exclaimed a voice which 
they failed to recognize, “if it isn’t 
the girls themselves,” 





READ THIS FIRST. 


Circumstances force Joyce and 
Gerry, the daughters of Professor Al- 
ford, who lives on a farm in Canada, 
to accOmpany their father into the 
wilds to find gold located by Nicko’s 
father, his old friend, who has been 
killed, Nicko thinks, by a group of 
outlaws known as Darroll’s Boys. 
They start out with two Indian 
guides from the reservation, but one 
night an arrow is shot into the 
camp, and the Indians say it is a 
warning from the Indians who have 
escaped from the reservation and 
returned to their old life, not to con- 
tinue their search. Nicko speaks an- 
grily to the guides, who promptly 
desert and take all the canoes with 
them. The party goes on alone. 
guided by Nicko, who has been over 
the trail before. They receive two 
more arrow warnings. One morning 
Joyce wanders from the rest and 
finds an Indian wounded by a wolf; 
she gives him First Aid, and Run- 
ning Deer says he will not forget. 
They reach Dilman’s ghack, the de- 
serted home of the dead man who 
found the gold even before Nicko’s 
father and from there find the nug- 
gets buried in a sack under a rock 
at Rising Moon Creek. Seized by In- 
dians and turned over to Darroll’s 
Boys, they awake in the night to 
find themselves deserted and _ the 
cave besieged by drunken Indians. 
They escape by the aid of “Long 
Joe,” one of Darroll’s Boys who had 
been a friend of Nicko’s father. 
They are sorry to leave without the 
fortune they came in search of, but 
happy to get away safely. .Just as 
they are ready to get off in’the ca- 
noes Long J0Oe has turned over to 
them, they discover that the Pro- 
fessor is missing. Hunting for traces 
of him they find an Indian arrow 
and one of his shoestrings twisted 
around it. Then they knew that the 
Professor had been captured by the 
Indians, 











CHAPTER XX. 


T was Joyce who recognized the 
new comer first, and cried his 
name in genuine welcome. 

“Darkie! Say, Nicko, it’s Dark- 
ie; one of Darroll’s Boys who— 
sent Long Joe on our trail.” 

That was enough. It was as if 
old friends had met. 

Darkie was highly pleased. Af- 
ter all, he wasn’t much more grown 
up than Nicko—eighteen at most. 
He told his tale right there as they 
sat in the tumble down shack with 
the rising moon for company. 

“Even after Long Joe quit,” he 
explained, “I  couldn’t stick it. 
Darroll was in one of his fiend’s 
moods, and tried to play us out of 
the nuggets. There was a real 
shindy, and, judging from what | 
know of the boys, I suspect Darroll 
will find himself left without a one 
ounce nugget to his fortune while 
the boys beat it to their own holcs.” 


“Anyway dis chile wasn’t stay- 
ing on. I wanted to overtake Long 
Joe but I guess I missed him, so 
then I came here. I was real wor- 
ried about your bunch, and I’d de- 
termined to find you if I could. 
The Den was empty. Then I 
thought of this shanty and the nug- 
gets. I’m tired of this, I’m goin’ 
home for good—down in Ontario. 
So, as I was nearby, I came to take 
a look for nuggets, but I’ve had no 
luck so far. Say! what’s your 
game, chum? And where’s the old 


boss ?” 
Nicko explained and Darkie 
whistled. “‘What do you say? May 


I join in? Or do you fight shy of 
one of the Boys? I swear my 
hands are clean.” 

They shook those hands readily 
enough. Darkie had already proved 
himself. 

And he had news for them. 

“IT can locate the Redskin’s place 
for you,” said he. “We managed 
to find it once. It’s a cunning hid- 
ing place, too. We'll be visiting it 
if that’s your plan.” 

Had they a plan? It seemed as 
if Providence, not they, were mak- 
ing it! If Nicko were a shade jeal- 
ous that this handsome stranger 
should guide their affairs a little 
he was too kindly to show it. 

Darkie’s plan was simple and 
shrewd. 

“We'll wait till next gloaming,” 
said Darkie, “and then I'll take the 
trail. When we locate the village 
we must watch. It’s no use hustl- 
ing, for we've got to reckon with 
the fact that these Redskins are the 
cleverest scouts in the world. Say, 
Nicko, what about the girls?” 

Nicko chuckled. 

“It’s not up to us to say at all,” 
he retorted. ‘They do all the pala- 
ver they want to.” 

“If you’re asking whether we're 
coming on the trail,” interrupted 


Joyce, “we are!” 

And after that there seemed 
nothing further to say on the sub- 
ject. 


It was extraordinary, how many 
hours there were in the next day! 
They were hours of waiting for the 
most part, since the most careful of 
preparations did not take long. It 
was decided that for this prelimi- 
nary scouting the haversack should 
remain unfilled, as a hasty flight 
might be necessary. 

“It is like a game of Tom Tid- 
dler’s Ground,” said Gerry, “this is 
home where we really are safe; 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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Girl Scouts and Folk Songs 
Find Each Other 


BY GRACE HODSDON BOUTELLE 


Grace Hodsdon Boutelle who 
wrote the following article for the 
“AMERICAN GIRL” is a musician 
who has made her home in Min- 
neapolis since 1913. During four 
years spent in England, she studied 
with Cecil Sharp, a personal friend, 
and is one of the very few people 
authorized by him to write of his 
work. Her lessons given to Girl 
Scout leaders started the ballad 
singing and acting which originated 
among the Minneapolis scouts in 
1917 and has become a part of their 
troop and camp life. In spite of 
her very busy life, she has found 
time to give wonderful talks to lead- 
ers and occasional very valuable in- 
struction to the little ballad singers. 


HEIR first meeting told them 

plainly that they belonged to- 

gether. And the friendship 
keeps on growing, continually put- 
ting forth new shoots of sturdy 
spontaneity, happy energy and 
rhythmic team play. No wonder, 
since they stand for exactly the 
same things. Folk songs, in order 
to survive, have had to pass just 
such tests as the Girl Scouts must 
pass to win their badges. And they 
represent just as wide a variety of 
accomplishment. Some of them ex- 
press an alert and capable domes- 


ticity. There is a contingent that 
digs in the garden, and another that 
mows hay in the meadow. Some 
of them wander in the forest and 
some of them take to the high-road. 
And you know,—often without 
their saying a word about it,—that 
every one of them has a fine flair 
for adventure, and that folk-songs 
and Girl Scouts alike can build a 
fire that will warm the very mar- 
row of your bones, in the bleakest 
of winds, or the wildest of pelting 
rains. 

It is in the matter of straightfor- 
wardness that the Girl Scouts and 
the folk songs are most refreshing- 
ly at one. They look you squarely 
in the eye and say what they mean. 
They achieve beauty through being 
absolutely intent upon honesty. 
And that is one of the great rea- 
sons why they understand each 
other so well. The first time that 
their director, Miss Marjorie Ed- 
gar, brought some Minneapolis 
scouts to my studio to learn two or 
three English folk-songs, their 
approach to both music and.words 
was quite different from that of 
any group I had ever taught. I 
have never taught them to anyone 
who has not received them with de- 
light but it has usually been a sur- 


prised delight at finding something 
entirely novel, — an appreciation 
which grew with familiarity and 
finally established the folk-song as 
a normal part of daily living. But 
these girls received the folk-song as 
an Englishman greets his ancestral 
acres, with a robust inner satisfac- 
tion too thorough to be articulate. 
They did the thing because it 
seemed the natural thing to do. 
They listened to the words with 
the absolute concentration of the 
Tahitian who is memorizing his 
racial genealogy; they listened to 
the tunes with the grave alertness 
of the Indian who is absorbing tri- 
bal traditions. Then they put them 
together and reproduced them ap- 
parently without conscious effort. 
This is one of the refreshing re- 
sults of the training which makes 
it second nature for Girl Scouts to 
eliminate waste motion of any kind. 

This is the equipment they 
brought to the folk-song. What 
the folk-song brought to them was 
equally obvious and immediate. 
The sonority and roundness of the 
upstanding English words make 
short work of the thin, tight vowel 
sounds which most of us cherish 
and bestow upon the immigrant as 
soon as may be, as the surest way 
of Americanizing him. The buoy- 
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ant energy of the British tunes 
drove through the spasmodic inhib- 
itions and releases of jazzed melo- 
dic tendencies and effectually dis- 
persed them. British melody is es- 
sentially dynamic. It knows what 
it wants to do and does it, avoiding 
nervous constrictions on the one 
hand and vague slippings and slid- 
ings on the other. It brings to the 
singer a refreshing sense of what 
order really means,—the most di- 
rect road that energy can take to 
the achievement of perfect free- 
dom. 


'T HESE Minneapolis Girl Scouts 

have been fortunatein their Di- 
rector, who was brought up on bal- 
lads, and sang them out of doors as 
naturally as she climbed hills and 
forded streams. Spurious simplic- 
ity falls by the way when it is 
tested in the open, and I have never 
known even the cleverest modern 
imitation of folksong to creep by 
her undetected. And conversely, 
no folk song of genuine beauty and 
vigor could possibly pass her un- 
recognized. That was why she 
saw at once the inestimable value 
of what Cecil J. Sharp, the greatest 
living authority on English folk 
music and dancing, has done in res- 
cuing hundreds of such songs that 
would otherwise have been lost to 
the English countryside and to the 
world. She felt too, at once, the 
consistency of his modal harmonies 
which reinforced the melodies with 
a natural and beautiful support, in- 
stead of vulgarizing them by the in- 
trusive reiteration of the primary 
chords of our diatonic scale. I 
have come across so many melodies. 
lovely in their youth, whose spirit 
has been broken by the horrible of- 
ficiousness of Do-me-sol, and Fa- 
la-do, and Sol-ti-re, and their first 
cousins in the Relative Minor. 
Worse yet, I have seen them pulled 
out or lopped off to fit a Pro- 
crustean bed of harmonic platitudes. 
It was called adjusting them to 
modern conditions. 

Yet the real adjustment was 
made by this man who respected 
their individuality and let them 
continue to speak their own lan- 
guage. As few of us are adepts at 
the pipe and tabor—he can play 
them so that you know just why the 
children all followed the Pied Piper 
—and as not many more of us can 
fiddle upon the village green, or 
thrum any kind of stringed instru- 
ment, he has found chords for us 
on the piano which emphasize in- 
stead of distinguishing the sym- 
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metry and the originality of these 
enchanting tunes. As soon as 
Miss Edgar came across them in a 
recital by the Fuller Sisters, and 
in my studio, she knew at once 
that here was something hardy 
enough and vital enough to be 
transplanted and grow and flourish 
at the winter Scout meetings and 
the summer camps. Group after 
group of Girl Scouts has come to 
my studio to learn these songs. 
And Miss Edgar has taught twice 
as many more. In teaching them I 
have had always in mind the lilt of 
the tunes as Mr. Sharp has played 
them to me, the clear intelligibility 
of the words, and the unbroken res- 
onance of the melodic line as he 
has sung them to me, and the rhyth- 
mic buoyancy of his Morris men 
and the girls and boys who did the 
country dances. Because in the 
earlier days, the dances were sung, 
and the songs were danced. It is 
time that our voices should learn 
to dance as spontaneously as the 
sturdy feet of his dancers have 
learned to sing. 


AMONG the Girl Scouts here, 

as all over America, the music- 
al traditions of many nations are 
represented. When you know the 
folksongs of a-nation, you know 
much of its history and more of its 
characteristics. The more the girls 
share their inheritances of song, 
the better will be the understanding 
between them. Much has_ been 
done in this way here, and from 
such meetings we have all carried 
home unforgettable tunes. The 
reasons are two for my dealing 
chiefly with English songs in this 
article. The first is, that I have 
studied them longer and more com- 
prehensively than any other body 
of folksong, the second is that I be- 
lieve because of what this study 
has revealed through practical ex- 
periment, in many cities, that these 
songs are a living expression of 
the English-speaking people, and 
that as English is the language of 
this country, we cannot do better 
than to teach the simple, vigorous, 
beautiful words of such songs as 
these, allied to perhaps the most 
dynamic tunes that have been writ- 
ten. These songs are good colo- 
nizers, like the English themselves. 
They adapt themselves to circum- 
stances, and they say something to 
the music-loving foreigner who 
lands on these shores that it might 
take us years to express in con- 
scientiously educational reading 
lessons, or verbal exhortations. | 
have heard them sung in the Syrian 


quarter, in the Italian quarter, in 
the Jewish quarter of more than 
one large city, and again I have 
heard them in settlements where all 
these different elements met, and 
they seem always to awaken mutual 
understandings, and make for a 
common delight. 


NE reason the Girl Scouts take 

to them with such zest is that 
they are always wide awake. The 
English folk-song is always doing 
something. It very seldom gives it- 
self up to sad contemplation, and 
even if it does, it never sits down 
and pities itself. It takes every- 
thing standing. If itdoes not stand, 
it walks with a swing in its shoul- 
ders, and if it does not walk it 
marches, and if it does not march, 
it dances. So that it really gives 
even these energetic young beings 
plenty to do. When it has a story 
to tell, it does not so much nar- 
rate it, as live it. No one except 
the traditional folk-singer—or the 
man who has studied their way of 
singing so long and effectually,— 
can present these songs with the 
fine serene impersonality so char- 
acteristic of the ancient English 
villagers. They make the song live 
because they make themselves a 
perfectly transparent medium 
through which all its color and its 
spirit glows undimmed by the cen- 
turies. The Girl Scouts can some- 
times do this. I have seen it here 
in my studio. But what they can 
always do is to take it out of doors, 
and with a bit of scarlet here and 
a glint of green there, dramatize it 
with all the freshness and naivete 
of the early morality plays,—noth- 
ing that smacks of footlights and 
make-up, thank you, but a singing 
that is done with every inch of them 
instead of merely with their voices. 
This is possible because they have 
been taught to respect the song 
absolutely, — that they must not 
treat it with careless disregard for 
any syllable of the words, or muti- 
late any least part of the beautiful 
melodic lines. They know it is a 
heritage to keep intact,—that any 
slovenly alteration in it would be 
a culpable dishonesty on their part. 
And so they preserve all the blithe- 
ness, all the earnestness, all the 
splendid directness of these fine 
and rare songs, and bring them to 
many people who would otherwise 
never hear them. 

I have heard people go away 
singing them to themselves from 
more than one Scout entertainment, 
and I rejoiced that they were carry- 








ing away something so wholesome 
and so unforgettable. I once 
taught some of these songs to a 
group at a settlement, and almost 
six years afterward, I came across 
one of the girls who had sung them 
in a book store where she was 
working. She -told me that she 
remembered all the tunes, and that 
one of them shesang every night of 
her life when she was washing the 
dishes. “It’s the kind you never 
get tired of,” 
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ment that comes after a completed 
task, or of the zest for tales of high 
adventure that is the natural herit- 
age of a land surrounded by the 
sea. These are all good things, 
live things, wholesome things for 
growing girls to be singing whether 
under a roof or the open sky, 

“The Wraggle Taggle Gipsies” 
know how to make a bonfire of all 
kinds of stuffinesses in their “cold 
open field”, and there is a tonic 
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has the joy of all of us been mar- 
red by the mildewing thought that 
we were carefully improving our 
taste in music. Not at all. Taste 
never improves if it is handled that 
way. We have not prescribed a 
diet. It has been more like going 
out and cooking our supper over a 
camp fire and falling to because we 
were hungry and liked most enor- 
mously the things we had to eat. 
It is true that folk songs are prodi- 
giously nourish- 





she said. I think 
this is the way 
the Girl Scouts 
feel about them, 
and having ab- 
sorbed such mu- 
sic as this, there 
is not much 
danger of their 
taking too seri- 
ously all the 
machine - made 
rubbish which 
calls itself popu- 
lar. They may 
sing some of it 
occasionally, but 
it will never get 
into their sys- 
tems. They can- 
not help meas- 
uring it against 
this living 
stream of melo- 
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ing, but the rea- 
son we like 
them is because 
they are delight- 
ful anyway and 
seasoned so 
well. e 

We have 
tried to make it 
clear why they 
must not be 
half learned 
and incorrectly 
sung. We have 
tried to make 
them feel that 
anything they 
enjoy so much 
should be 
passed on with 
its beauty quite 
intact, — never 
an edge chipped 
or a handle 








dy that has rip- 
pled down to 


them through 
many centuries. 
They know 
how men have sung as they mowed, 
how sweethearts have sung as 


they dug in the fields together, 
how the people who had to stay at 
home sang of high adventure. and 
how the rovers sang of the charm 
of home. It is a whole literature 
by itself, but as spontaneous as if 
the long vanished speakers were 
improvising the song in our pres- 
ence. Best of all, it is a song tradi- 
tion that has always made work 
into music, and found its recreation 
in sturdy action. Nothing could 
take one further from sentimental- 
ity or morbid introspection than 
such music as this. Whenever the 
person who teaches them realizes 
the importance of presenting them 
as Mr. Sharp has presented them, 
—and no one should teach them 
who is willing to let inaccuracies 
creep in,—they give the singers a 
sense of the beautiful flow of a 
rhythm which was born either of 
some honest hard work done with 
a swing and a ‘will, or of merri- 


“My Man John, 
Here’s fifty pounds for thee.” 


elasticity to “Mowing the Barley” 
which would always keep one from 
feeling stodgy. All through the 
list, each song has some special 
thing to do for or with one,—more 
companionable songs were never 
made. 

Then too, they give you some- 
thing for every season. They leap 
in the spring, and roam in the sum- 
mer, and whistle in the autumn and 
carol in the winter. And so the 
Girl Scouts live with them all the 
year around. The present Director, 
Miss Ruth Sampson, is another 
person evidently born where bal- 
lads flew to her christening, bring- 
ing gifts that have never been 
mislaid or forgotten. The best part 
of all this work that has been done 
here on the folk-songs is that there 
has never been a tinge of duty in 
the doing. We have sung them be- 
cause we loved to do it, and asked 
the Girl Scouts in to hear them be- 
cause we thought they might love 
to do it too. Never for an instant 


nicked. They 
realize this, and 
I think this mu- 
sic will go down 
through the 
generations of Girl Scouts to come, 
as uninjured and unhampered as 
they are being kept by the genera- 
tion that is singing them now. 
Neighbors do not necessarily in- 
habit the same century, and it is 
good to keep in touch with the in- 
dustries and the merriments of 
many another day, and hold as in- 
timate friends the men and women 
of any and every age who have 
known how to make their tasks as 
well as their joys into inextinguish- 
able songs. 


The Tree 


I wonder if we realize 
The major things that lie 

Up in the top of a whisp’ring Pine, 
Those things so oft passed by. 


Cc. H. Hibbard 


If you need rest from little cares, 
From troubles small or great, 
Go out to the lonely whisp’ring Pine, 
The trees will set you straight. 
Vircinia Burr, 
Troop 24, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Camping With EI Comancho 


WHEN you set up a tent just 
dig a drain around it whether it 
looks like rain or not, then when it 
rains in the night your outfit will 
stay dry where water, would be 
sure to run in under the canvas 
somewhere if you had no drain 
ready to carry it off. 


WHEREVER you go camping 
or shooting nowadays you must 
observe the 
State fire regu- 
lations or get in- 
to trouble. Ev- 
ery State has its 
own set of these 
laws and in 
many States 
each county has 
its own covering 
the care of for- 
ests. Also the 
Federal Govern- 
ment has certain 
laws, so look 
them all up be- 
fore you go and 
avoid trouble. 


IF 18°F 
ALL OF 
CAMPING 
just to sleep ina 
tent. Much of the real enjoyment 
of a camping trip comes from just 
being outdoors and in watching na- 
ture as you see it, from clouds to 
grass-grown glade or shaded woceds. 
Learn to see everything and to 
know and understand what you do 
see, then the wilderness is a place 
of freedom and enjoyment. 


A REGULAR DAILY ROU- 
TINE in camp works just as well 
as it does anywhere, for it backs up 
the policy of having a- place for 
everything and everything in its 
place, without which any outing 
trip will be productive of all kinds 
of trouble. If a regular routine is 
adopted everything will work like 
well-oiled machinery. 


A SERVICEABLE EMERGEN- 
CY SHELTER or lean-to can be 
built in a few minutes from any 
leafy boughs or like material, by 
suspending a pole shoulder-high be- 
tween two trees, then cutting boughs 


long enough to stand, leaf end 
down, on end so they are at an 
angle of fifty degrees, then thatch- 
ing these thickly with shorter limbs 
in layers until they are dense 
enough to shed rain. 


NEVER PITCH YOUR CAMP 
in a cave or any other like place, in 
a pile of big boulders for instance. 
Such places are usually damp and 





The Night’s Lodging. 


harbor all kinds of insects as well 
as snakes, and small animals like 
skunks or weasels. None of these 
are enjoyable neighbors and the 
cave has no advantages as a camp 
site otherwise, but instead it is a 
smoky, draughty, and altogether 
disagreeable site for any but a 
“small boy.” 


FOR A PERMANENT CAMP it 
is sometimes the part of wisdom to 
dig into a side hill and then build a 
log front to the dugout. This kind 
of camp properly roofed over and 
with a good fire place in the rear 
is warm in winter and cool in sum- 
mer, and is easily kept in condition 
if windows are provided on both 
sides to take care of ventilation. 


WHEN CHOOSING A CAMP 
SITE, let it be in an open spot 
where the sun can shine all over 
it and where the wind can blow 
straight through camp. Such a site 
is always clean and fresh and it is 


» muddy. 


very rarely that one will have any 
trouble with insects, pests, smoky 
fires, or drenching rain falling from 
tree foliage in big drops that pound 
through tent material. 


BALLOON SILK AS TENT MA- 
TERIAL. Many people who read 
about balloon silk as a light weight 
tent making material do not know 
that it is simply very closely woven 
light weight cot- 
ton goods like 
muslin. Its light 
weight is all it 
has to recom- 
mend it as a tent 
material, as it is 
no more water- 
proof than any 
other cloth, and 
any little spark 
blown from a 
camp fire will 
burn a hole in it. 


INSTEAD OF 
USING A 
RIDGE POLE 
and end poles to 
set up a tent 
just string a 
small wire cable 
between two 
trees, letting it 
run through the top of the tent 
where the ordinary ridge pole 
should be, then stake the tent down 
in the ordinary way at the bottom. 
It won’t blow down when put up 
this way. 


IF RAIN COMES ON and makes 
the ground soft around the tent 
when you are in camp cut a lot of 
twigs and throw down where you 
walk most. This will keep the 
ground from cutting up and getting 
Grass, sawdust, ashes or 
any like material can be used the 
same way. 


THE SECRET OF KEEPING A 
TENT DRY inside in a rain storm 
is to have it stretched tight and 
smooth so there are no sagged 
places to catch the water and let it 
soak through. Keep it tightly 
stretched and don’t let anything 
touch the cloth on the inside and 
your tent will not leak in any rain 
storm. ‘ 








FLOOR CLOTH. A good tent of 
any kind should have some kind of 
floor cloth where wooden floors 
are not used. It does not greatly 
matter what this is and even gunny 
sacking will do, but something 
should be used to keep the outfit 
clean and also to keep small arti- 
cles from being trampled underfoot 
and lost. 


NEVER PITCH A TENT where 
the water can drip on it off of trees 
overhead, for any tent will leak in 
a little while under the continued 
battering of the big, heavy drops ot 
water falling in the same place on 
the canvas. Put your tent where 
the sky is the only thing overhead 
and it won’t leak in a rain. 


THE INDIAN TEEPEE is the 
only tent that admits of a fire being 
built inside of it. It is the finest 
outdoor house in the world but few 
white men have the time or patience 
to handle it properly and it will 
smoke its owner out if the fire is 
not properly regulated. 


IF A TENT IS STRETCHED 
UP IN HOT, DRY WEATHER 
the ropes and guys should be tied 
in loops that will stip if it should 
rain. If this is not done a good 
hard rain will wet the ropes and 
swell them up until they pull the 
tent over just from tightening 
when wet. If it looks like rain 
slack your ropes. 


TO KEEP YOUR TENT PINS 
IN THE GROUND when rain 
softens the earth or when wind tugs 
at the tent and.threatens wreckage 
for the whole outfit by pulling up 
your tent pins, just lay a six inch 
green log along the pins and let it 
rest on the tent rope between the 
tent and the tent stake. 


DON’T WAIT UNTIL A 
STORM STRIKES CAMP to get 
ready for it. Always expect stormy 
weather and be prepared for it even 
when the sun shines. Then it only 
takes a few moments to tighten tent 
guys and be ready to meet what 
comes. This means you should 
always keep camp “shipshape” and 
ready. 


CAMP OUTFIT. When you get 
ready to go to the wilderness take 
as light an outfit and just as few 
things as you think you can get 
along with in camp and then leave 
half of these at home. You'll get 
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through nicely on what you have 
left. 


AFTER A HARD DAY’S HIKE 
one should have clean dry sox and 
a pair of light shoes to put on in 
camp. Rubber soled tennis shoes 
are good, as the rubber does not 
slip on dry grass and loose leaves 
that are usually about camp. Wash 
your feet and change as soon as 
you get to camp and you will never 
have much foot trouble. 


TO KEEP YOUR OUTING 
SHOES SOFT, flexibleand water- 
proof, grease them once or twice 
daily with plain beef tallow. Just 
get suet or “tallow” at your butch- 
er’s, try it out, let it cool, wrap it in 
oiled paper, and take it along. 
Then use it in the morning before 
you start out, and again after you 
come in at night before you take 
your shoes off. 


IF YOU GET WET IN THE 
WOODS take your wet clothing 
off, slip into dry and get your wet 
stuff up before the fire where it will 
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silently for the noisy outfit never 
sees or hears or learns anything 
worth while about the wilderness 
or its denizens. “Stop, look and 
listen” is the best motto for the 
wilderness traveler for it will ac- 
quaint him with Nature as nothing 
else will. 


TAKE A CAMERA WITH YOU 
when you go on an outing, even 
though it is a small one. Be sure 
to keep your films dry both before 
and after exposing. Learn to make 
a picture every time you make an 
exposure, and don’t just shoot at 
anything you see because you can. 
Everybody photographs waterfalls, 
and there are very few waterfalls 
that make a photograph worth look- 
ing at, much less worth keeping. 


A PAIR OF OPERA GLASSES 
adds greatly to the pleasure of a 
hiking trip in the wilds, as they 
bring many interesting birds and 
animals close enough so the ob- 
server can see every detail of color, 
form and movement which would 





Paul Thompson 


Three Girl Scout Captains Build an Incinerator. 


dry as soon as you can. It is fal- 
lacy to think it is healthy to “let 
your clothes dry on you” in the 
woods, any more than you would 
do the same thing at home., 


WHEN YOU GO TO THE 
WILDS learn to travel slowly and 


be largely lost without the glass to 
magnify it. Take a pair with you 
in a stout carrying case. 


THE OBJECT OF A TRIP TO 
THE WOODS is to enjoy your- 
self, relax and recuperate, “Rough- 
ing it” therefore does not logically 
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mean discomfort nor inconvenience, 
but it means a changed set of hab- 
its and surroundings with all the 
comforts.and enjoyments left in. 
Conduct your outing on this basis 
instead of on the idea of “rough- 
ing it” by enduring discomforts. 


MUD is useful to the outer in 
more ways than one. A _ handful 
of moss and the fine sandy mud of 
the creek edge will polish the dirt- 
iest camp dish you own if you rub 
it well enough, while you keep the 
mud wet to a paste. Mud chinks 
up the holes in your shack in the 
woods and keeps the wind out. 
Use clay mud to 
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EARLY MORNING is the most 
enjoyable part of the wilderness 
day. Get up and stroll the trails 
between the first peep of dawn and 
full warm sunrise if you want to 
really learn the wilderness, for it 
is then that the night things go to 
bed and the day things get up and 
you will meet them all and know 
them. 

STUDY THE WILD THINGS 
until you know their every habit. 
then the wilderness is the one most 
enjoyable place to live in in all the 
world, for you have friends on 
every hand and there are no secrets 


e 

THE LAW OF THE OPEN calls 
for fair play and a square deal; 
never kill for sport alone; never 
kill more than you can use; never 
kill more than your share; never 
destroy anything unless such de- 
struction is compensated for -by 
benefits derived because of it; this 
means live and let live, for no man 
has a right to destroy just because 
he has the power to do so. 


WHEN IN A MOUNTAINOUS 
COUNTRY, especially one that is 
known to contain copper ore, be on 
the lookout for arsenical water. 
Frequently a small spring in a high- 

ly mineralized 





plaster your 
dutch oven in- 
side and out. 
Put fresh 
“clean” mud, 
preferably clay, 
on insect bites 
and stings to al- 
lay the burning 
or itching they 
cause. 


MOSQUI- 
TOES do not 
fly when the 
wind is blowing, 
and can be 
“dodged” by 
getting into a 
moving current 
of air —even if 
only a fan cur- 





region will car- 
ry enough ar- 
senic in solution 
to seriously poi- 
son the user. 
Avoid danger 
by using water 
from a large 





volume, like a 
stream. 

THE MQD- 
ERN_ ELEC- 
TRIC FLASH 
LIGHT is a 


mighty handy 
camp tool to use 
where light is 
required for 
short periods. 
It must be kept 





rent. Mountain 
mosquitoes 
bother only 
about an hour, just about sunset, 
then they disappear as the air cools. 
Mosquito bar is better protection 
than any “dope” and a_ smoke 
smudge is good. 


GNATS can usually be gotten rid 
of if they bother in the wilds by 
raising a braf€h with leaves on so 
it sticks up two feet or so above 
one’s head. A stick with a hand- 
kerchief on will do also, as the 
gnats swarm on the highest point. 


NEVER UNDER ANY CIR- 
CUMSTANCES WHATEVER, 
do anything to pollute water in the 
wilderness, for it may mean death 
to some fellow campers down 
stream somewhere. This means do 
not throw refuse, garbage. offal of 
any kind, fish or game refuse, car- 
casses, empty tin cans, spoiled 
meat or fish or any other harmful 
thing into any water or where it 
can get into water and breed dis- 
ease or poison the water. 


First Aid at Camp Bradley. 


that cannot be solved. You know 
what the world is doing by what 
you hear, see and smell. 


LEARN HOW TO DO THINGS 
if you want to enjoy the wilds. 
Learn how to use an axe; how to 
build a camp out of what is at 
hand; how to live off the country as 
you find it; how to know the voices 
of every bird and animal you hear ; 
how to know what smells mean; 
how to read signs and all the other 
things you must know and do to be 
a capable wilderness dweller. 


A CAMP COMPANION WHO 
MAKES GOOD, does his share of 
the camp work, is cheerful under 
the daily routine and is a person 
you can consider a “pal” or a “bud- 
die” in the wilderness for a month 
or more at a stretch, this person is 
always a good scout to know and 
to have for a friend anywhere. 


dry, however, as 
the battery goes 
to pieces quickly 
in any damp sit- 
uation. It is not good for a con- 
tinuous light, as it does not last 
long enough, but it iS fine for short- 
time lighting. The battery should 
be new when you start out. 


DO NOT PUT A CAMP BED 
DOWN ANY PLACE WHERE 
IT WILL GET DAMP, and do 
not make it on damp ground unless 
you first lay a mattress of criss- 
crossed poles sufficiently high to 
hold your entire bed up clear of the 
ground so the air can circulate un- 
der your bed. If this is done, or 
the bed kept clear of the ground in 
any way, you can build it anywhere. 


A FENT THAT is 
STRETCHED UP TIGHT will 
shed water, and a tent that sags and 
is loosely put up will leak, no mat- 
ter what the cloth may be. Be sure 
yours is stretched up good and tight, 
and keep it that way. 
(Continued on page 39.) 
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The Camp Tool Box 


BY JAMES Y. RIPPIN 


N the well organized Camp, tools 
are an essential part of the 
equipment. This is true whether the 
camp be a temporary or permanent 
one. In the temporary Camp 
where no shed is available, a box 
in which to hold all the tools is 
necessary. It should be long 
enough to hold a shovel, and deep 
enough to allow for a tray that will 
rest on cleats nailed to the sides. 
Resting on the cleats without in- 
terfering with the heavy tools in 
the bottom, this tray should set low 
enough in the box so that the saws 
can be fastened to the inside of the 
top or cover without touching the 
tools in the tray. 

When selecting tools for Girls’ 
and Boys’ Camps, thought should 
be given to the size and weight of 
the tools. For instance, not long 
ago a picture appeared in an issue 
of this magazine showing a small 
girl sawing a limb of a tree that has 
been used in constructing a lean-to. 
The saw is one of the largest sized 
handsaws made. A small! saw about 
18 inches long with eight or ten 
teeth to the inch would saw better, 
and not tire the girl who has to use 


it. Here it might be well to state 
that for sawing limbs of trees, the 
greater number of teeth to the inch 
on the cutting part of the saw, the 
easier it is to saw small tree limbs 
such as girls use building chairs, 
shelters, etc., about a camp, which 
holds true of hard wood also. The 
coarse saw in either case is quite 
apt to jump from the wood inflict- 
ing a jagged cut across the thumb 
and back of the hand holding the 
wood. 

Saws should be sent to a car- 
penter for sharpening. He will 
know from the size the proper set 
for the different saws. 

When using a saw, do not press 
down on the saw held at an angle 
of about 45° to the flat surface of 
the wood. 

For ripping, that is, sawing a 
board the same way as the grain of 
the wood, use a rip saw—this saw 
is sharpened in a different way 
than the cross-cut saw. The teeth 
point toward the point of the saw, 
and are square across the cutting 
edge of the tooth, while in the 
cross-cut saw the teeth are shaped 
like an inverted V and are beveled. 


Should you have to cut heavy 
wood for fires, a buck-saw is large 
enough for most girls. Keep the 
blade taut by taking up on the turn 
buckle when using. Slack up on 
this after use so that it will not 
warp out of shape should the saw 
frame get wet. 


LIST OF TOOLS FOR THE TOOL BOX 


1 cross-cut saw—18”—10 teeth 
to inch., 1 rip saw—20”—10 teeth 
to inch., 1 buck saw, 1 claw ham- 
mer—8 oz., 1 steel square—12” 
blade, 1 jack plane 10” long, 2 
chisels % in. and 1 in., 1 brace 
without ratchet, 3 bits—%4”—14"— 
34”, 1 pair pliers, 1 nail set, 1 screw 
driver 6” long, 1 wood rasp 10” 
long, 1 small square pointed shovel 
about 8” across the end of the blade 
with turned-up sides,1 small trench 
mattock for cutting roots, digging 


trenches, etc., 1 crowbar 2’ 6” long 


by 34” in. diameter, sharpened on 
one end for prying out rocks, dig- 
ging holes, etc., fourpenny nails, 
sixpenny nails, eightpenny nails, ten- 
penny nails, twentypenny nails. 
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THE FATE 
OF THE 


Birps 


This story by Elsie M. Burt of Tampa, 
Fla., won a prize from the American 
Humane Society. 


‘T was a wonderfully warm day 

in February for mother Earth 
had decided to put on her new 
Spring gown early. She had whis- 
pered her intention to each of the 
birds and up in the trees and ob- 
scure corners they were busy pre- 
paring for Springtime. The mother 
birds were tenderly caring for their 
young ones; the father birds were 
out gathering food for their fami- 
lies; and the young birds—well, it 
was mating time and each little 
bird was singing his sweetest love 
melody to his mate. 

That is what our Robin is doing 
—the little bird of this story. He 
has found his mate and is now tell- 
ing her in his own beautiful song 
language of his love and asks her 
to come and build a home with him 
and so they fly away together, 

Many happy days pass and we 
find our Robin very busy, for now 
he has two lively little Robins to 
take care of. He flies away to the 
fields early in the morning and 
there gathers the choicest worms 
and insects for his babies and his 
mate. In the evening he comes 
home, sits on the edge of the nest 
and chatters away in song all the 
news of the day. He tells her how 
happy the birds are with the com- 
ing of Spring and how busy they 
will be now out in the fields caring 
for the farmer’s crops. “To think”, 
said our little Robin, “that the silly 
old farmer puts up a stuffed dum- 
my just as the crops begin to grow 
to try and scare us away. We birds 
just laugh at him and go on with 
our work of protecting his crops. 
Sometimes I wish every bird would 
decide never to eat another worm 
or insect and then the foolish 


farmer would see what we do for 
him.” To all of which his mate 
agreed with him. 

One day our Robin flew home in 
great excitement. He explained to 
his mate that when he had reached 
the fields that morning he had 
found half the birds dead while the 
others stood looking sadly on. 

It seems the foolish farmer 
thought the birds were damaging 
his crops and he had decided to 
“get rid of the pests” by spreading 
sweetened poison which would kill 
them instantly. And this was the 
extent of his cruelty to the harmless 
birds. They had been reduced to a 
mere handful, and as they con- 
tinued to eat the poison they de- 
creased in number until there were 
but two or three left, including our 
Robin. 

One evening his mate was pa- 
tiently waiting his return. She 
waited and waited until the day 
faded into dusk, the dusk deepened 
into night. All was hushed for the 
night and still he did not come. 
The little babies in the nest turned 
fretful, but still the mother waited 
patiently. In the meantime where 
was our Robin? 

He had stopped to rest on his 
way home on a beautiful Magnolia 
tree. He had not noticed some boys 
beneath the tree so engrossed was 
he with the melody of happiness he 
was singing. But not so with the 
boys, for this was just what they 
had been waiting for and so in a 
flash out came their sling shots. 
With one remorseless movement 
the stone had gone flying into the 
air—the beautiful melody of love 
and happiness was hushed forever 
and the little Robin lay lifeless at 
the foot of the tree. 

The boys were satisfied—they 
had accomplished their aim. They 
looked at the object of their cruel 
“fun” for just a moment and then 
went on their way to look for an- 
other defenceless little victim with- 
out thinking of the mother and 
babies waiting in the home nest for 
his return. 

The next morning the mother 
left her little ones to seek food. 
How desolate she found it without 
the birds. She did not go far from 
the nest and was soon flying home- 


ward. As she neared the nest she 
saw two boys just disappearing 
from sight. Her first thought was 
were her babies safe? And then she 
saw her empty nest. Her dear lit- 
tle babies were in the hands of 
those wicked boys and she knew 
she had seen them for the last time. 

What a heartbroken little bird 


she is. There is no_ beautiful, 
happy song swelling from her 
breast, and gradually with the 


weight of her sorrow, knowing that 
she is left alone her life ehbs away 
and the last of the birds lies lifeless. 
If God cares enough to know 
them all, why should not we care 
enough to protect them for Him? 


GOLDILOCKS AND THE 
THREE BEARS 


(Up-to-date) 


This story by Elinor Phinney of Massa- 

chusetts won first prize in a contest held 

by the New Bedford Council of Girl 
Scouts. 


NCE upon a time there were 

three bears: a Great Big Bear, 
a Middle-sized Bear, and a Tiny 
Little Bear. They all lived in Yel- 
lowstone Park, for they had emi- 
grated from the forests of Ger- 
many. Their home was a little cot- 
tage in an unfrequented part of 
the park. 

One morning the Middle-sized 
Bear turned the gas too high and 
almost scorched the Cream of 
Wheat she was cooking. When it 
was finished it was much too hot 
to eat. So the Great Big Bear 
said : 

“Jump into the auto and we'll go 
down town and get some gasoline. 
When we get back the cereal will 
be cool.” 

The Middle-sized Bear put on 
her hat and Little Tiny Bear his 
trench cap, and they started off, as 
happy as could be. They had 
hardly gone when a little girl with 
flying golden curls, sparkling eyes 
and rosy cheeks, walked briskly up 
the front path. She looked at the 








door plate, on which was engraved 
“G. B. Bear”, and decided to call. 
Finding no one at home, she tried 
the door, opened it and stepped in- 
side. Once inside she gave a low 
cry of delight, for there were all 
the improvements, telephone, elec- 
tric washing machine and iron, gas, 
electric lights and even a victrola 
and a piano. 

She went about, tidying things 
up, putting the cereal back on the 
stove, as it was nearly cold, and 
dusting. She went upstairs and 
made the beds, proving herself to 
be a capital little housekeeper in 
every way. When everything was 
fixed to her satisfaction, she *ran 
downstairs and taking a pencil and 
some paper out of her pocket, wrote 
the following note: 


“Dear Mr. Bear and Family: 

“I came upon your house this 
morning by accident, and tried to 
do my good turn by doing a little 
housework. I have never seen you, 
but I feel sure that you are the 
same folks my great-great ever so 
grand-grandmother, Goldilocks, 
called upon so long ago. I should 
like to come and see you, for I am 
earning badges and I know you 
could help me. When I see you | 
will explain about them. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“A Litre Girt Scour.” 


“Well, what do you know about 
that,” growled Great Big Bear. 

“T declare, she’s a real smart lit- 
tle thing, ain’t she?” offered Mid- 
dle-sized Bear. 
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“IT hope she will come often, 
don’t you? P’raps she can teach 
me how to be a Boy Scout,” said 
Little Tiny Bear, in his squeaky 
little voice. 

“Let’s call her up,” was the ver- 
dict. 

How the Bears did enjoy the 
days that followed! Goldilocks 
was very good to them and learned 
much from them. The Tiny Little 
Bear learned to be a Boy Scout too. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
NIGHTINGALE 


Lulu Robinson of Auburn, N.Y., wrote 
this story about the name of her troop. 


IN the first place, I live in Africa. 

Two of my brothers live in Asia 
and my sister lives in Europe. I 
am brown and gray. 

Well, last year my mate and I 
decided to go to the southern part 
of Africa to spend the summer. So 
one fine morning I woke up and 
said to Alicia (my wife) : “It’s high 
time I started on ahead to look the 
land over. You will have three 
days to fuss over your face and 
feathers and then follow me.” I 
kissed her good-bye and started. 
It would be monotonous to describe 
just all I saw, so I shall skip that 
part. 

I found the dandiest place for a 
nest you ever saw. It was on the 
ground in some very thick woods. 


SEEING STARS 


23 


Nobody would ever think of look- 
ing there for it. 

Soon Alicia came and we got our 
nest together in short order. Soon 
after that there were five eggs in 
it. Well, I was so happy that | 
just had to sing and sing and sing. 
Of course it was a love song for 
Alicia. Some people have a crazy 
notion in their heads that we sing 
only at night. We don’t. We sing 
in the day time, too. I don’t want 
to brag, but Alicia says that my 
music is the sweetest she ever 
heard and it cannot be exceeded. 
Dear me, that sounds an awful lot 
like bragging, doesn’t it? I sang 
until the eggs were hatched, then 
didn’t we have our feet full! Those 
children wanted food every single 
minute of the day, and of course 
we couldn’t let them starve. 

Then the learning to fly. They 
left us when we got ready to go 
back to Northern Africa. We 
started about the middle of July 
and got back sometime before the 
end of August. 

We are living very happily now. 
There are times when I[ just can’t 
help singing, but then, it pays when 
Alicia tells me what a wonderful 
bird I am. She once heard one of 
our cousins, the Thrush Nightin- 
gale of Eastern Europe, sing. It 
sang louder than I, but, if I must 
say, not so sweetly. This year | 
heard of some Girl Scouts in far off 


America called the Nightingale 
Troop. I wonder why they were 
named after us? I wonder. 





By Betty Campbell of West Medford, Mass. 


As I was walking down the hill with pretty Betty 
Brown, 

Young Jimmie Todd upon his sled just then came 
rushing down. 

I was not.quick in stepping back; the next thing 
that I knew 

Was, I was rolling down the hill and staring at the 
blue. 

I lay there on the snowy mead, I made no move to 
rise, 

But wonder-stricken, gazed upon the wonders be- 
fore my eyes. 

For tho’ ’twas day, upon the sky there danced large 
twinkling stars, 


Green Jupiters, two purple moons, a red revolving 
Mars; 

The seven Pleiades brilliant, gay, tripped with ex- 
quisite grace ; 

The two Bears marched, the Dipper dipped, the 
North Star left his place. 

I just then heard a scornful laugh, sweet Betty 
walked away, 

I slowly rose, those gorgeous stars I saw no more 
that day. 

And now sweet Betty’s look is cold, she spurns me 
from afar, 

And now if you would make me cross, why then, 
just mention “Star!” 
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How many of 


New Zealand us could fulfill 
Has Novel Test. this require- 
ment? From 


New Zealand comes the following: 
“The most exciting test that we 
have is part of the Second Class 
test, when we have to cook % 
pound of flour, 3 potatoes and 1 egg 
at a camp fire, without cooking 
utensils of any kind and of course 
only two matches for the fire!” 


to them from a local lumber com- 
pany and financial backing from 
private citizens whom they had in- 
terested in their plans. 


The Girl Scout 


“Alohas” from Director at Maui 


Hawaii. writes concerning 

their Second 
Annual Scout Day. They have 
eighteen troops numbering about 


two hundred and seventy-five girls 








An Impressive Camp Ceremony. 


Spring housecleaning 
is on. 1,000 Girl 
Scouts of Minneapo- 
lis volunteered for 
service against the caterpillar pest. 
At this time of year the eggs are to 
be found in masses in the tussock 
moss growing on tree trunks. To 
the troop bringing in the largest 
quantities of these eggs by May 
15th (they were measured by the 
quart) The Woman’s Community 
Council gave two scholarships to the 
Girl Scouts’ summer camp. Once 
more virtue was rewarded ! 


Clean Up 
Trees. 


And in Springfield the 
Clean Up same spirit reigns. 
Cemetery. Troop 37 of the Cen- 

tral Street School se- 
cured a ruling from the City So- 
licitor permitting them to transform 
an old cemetery from an eyesore to 
a real beauty spot. The mayor gave 
them full support in their undertak- 
ing. Fire and Park Departments 
cooperated, material assistance came 


composed of Hawaiians, Chinese, 
Japanese, Portuguese, Filipinos and 
Porto Ricans, Haoles (whites), and 
Haupa-Haoles (half-whites). They 
are scattered all over the island, 
some troops being sixty miles apart. 

Upon the completion of the open- 
ing ceremony came a Swimming 
Meet: a troop flag was awarded the 
winners. At lunch “hot dogs, base 
balls and soda water competed for 
first place. There seemed no limit 
to the number each scout was per- 
mitted to consume. She ate and ate 
and still there was enough.” Fol- 
lowing lunch, twenty First Class 
Scouts were awarded certificates 
and badges. The afternoon pro- 
gram closed with a dancing exhi- 
bition. 


The Patrol 
Honor Theodore of Manhattan 
Roosevelt. . Leaders’ Club 

under the lead- 
ership of Miss Atwood visited Oys- 
ter Bay to pay their respects at the 
grave of the Great Scout, Theodore 


Roosevelt. Fifty girls took part in 
the ceremony. 

At the monument a Color Guard 
was formed and the Scouts lined up 
in single file on either side and 
marched to the foot of the steps. 
The Color Guard and the girls bear- 
ing the wreath went ahead and the 
Scouts followed, forming a hollow 
square. A simple but very impres- 
sive ceremony followed the placing 
of the wreath. A brief account of 
Roosevelt’s life and a few poems 
were read. 


Cecar Hill, an es- 


Massachusetts _ tate in Waltham, 
Has New State near Boston, has 
Headquarters recently been 


Given Them. given permanent- 
ly to the Gir] 
Scout Movement. Miss Cornelia 
Warren who died June 4, 1921, left 
it, if not needed by her family, to be 
“devoted to public use.” The trus- 
tees, in dividing up the property, 
gave the Mansion House of 18 
rooms, 16 with fireplaces, and 85 
acres of tree-set lawn to the Girl 
Scouts. This includes the famous 
maze, copied from a similar one at 
Hampton Court, England. It is 
about 200 feet long by 50 wide, with 
1,755 feet of pathways separated by 
1,000 arbor vite trees. From a 
tower a watchman directs the puz- 
zled wayfarer lost in the maze. The 
Girl Scout organization plans to use 
this estate as a training center for 
its leaders and executives. 

On May 12, 5,000 Girl Scouts of 
Massachusetts held their fourth an- 








The Mansion House. 


nual review before some 4,000 
spectators. Among the many dis- 
tinguished guests were Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, founder of the 
world scout movement, Lady 
Baden-Powell, Governor Channing 
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H, Cox and Mrs. Cox. After the 
review ceremony and _ regulation 
contests came various interesting 
program features. There was “A 
Village May Day Festival,” given 
with unusual elaboration and ac- 
curacy. Home-making arts were 
demonstrated on a ground-plan of 
a seven room cottage. And, an es- 
pecially noteworthy feature, “The 
Star Spangled Banner” was played 
in four-part music on trumpets by 
11 scouts. 

Pine Cone Troop 
Combine With 5 of Appleton, 
Boy Scouts. Wisconsin, found 

it expedient, when 
desiring to raise vacation money to 
meet camp expenses, to call in the 
Boy Scouts. They gave a Circus 
in the Parish Hall. Considering 
the nature of their entertainment— 
among other things it included a 
farce-comedy, a Minstrel Act, a 
clown act and a boxing match—it is 
easy to see why the assistance of 
the boys might have seemed neces- 
sary. Fortune tellers, magicians 
and photographers also assisted in 


Everybody works in a Girl Scout Camp. 


entertaining the crowd after the 
regular program had been com- 
pleted. The girls cleared $60. and 
had fun besides. 


Miss Helen McClure, 


Springtime active in scouting in 
In China. Fenchow, Shansi, 

China, sends this mes- 
sage : 


“Would the scouts at home, do 
you suppose, be interested in a short 
account of the differences between 
the birds, flowers and trees which 
we see here, as compared with those 
at home (New England)? For in- 
stance, we never see robins or blue- 
birds, but the beautiful golden 
pheasant is one of our common 
birds. The oak tree is unknown, 
but the so-called English Walnut is 
very common, and willow trees are 
raised as food for camels. As for 
flowers, the mountain sides in the 
spring are a mass of lilacs, bridal 
wreath, flowering horn, and roses 
(mostly vellow), but our old friends, 
the daisies and the goldenrod, are 
not found. Here on the plain are 


few flowers, for every inch of land 
is under cultivation, but back in the 
mountain canyons are veritable gar- 
dens. Many plants and shrubs have 
been brought down and transplant- 
ed to our compound, but only con- 
stant watering keeps them alive in 
this dry soil. Spring comes with a 
rush and already (this is March 
31st) our lilac hedges are showing 
color in the buds and some of the 
other trees and bushes are bursting 
into a fine green spray, and the 
fields of winter wheat look like em- 
erald carpets on the plain outside 
the city walls.” 

By gaining the co- 
operation of vari- 
ous civic organiza- 
tions, the Girl 
Scout Budget of $3,000 was over- 
subscribed by $300. Following the 
week’s drive for funds, the Girl 
Scouts held a Rally, an interesting 
feature of which was a Girl Scout 
Pageant arranged by several of 
their captains, using suggestions 
found in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


Tulsa Has 
Girls’ Week. 
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Songs for the Camp Fire 


HIKING ALONG 


Those Caissons Go Rol- 
ling Along.) 


(Melody : 


Strap your pack to your back with 
a sandwich for a snack 
And we'll take to the road with 
a song, 
Through the brush, through the 
brake, when the day is first 
awake, 
Then the Girl Scouts go hiking 
along. 
Whether Spring or Fall 
You hear the high-road call: 
“Come out, tune up your little 
song.” 
So take your pack, and strap it to 
your back. 
While the Girl Scouts go hiking 
along. 


JUST A SONG 
(Melody: Love’s Old Sweet 
Song) 


Just a song at twilight 
As the sun sinks low, 
And the flickering embers 
Of our camp fire glow: 
Happy hearts now praise thee, 
In our memories long 
Will remain the hours 
Spent here in song 
With friends who sing camp songs. 


RAIN! RAIN! RAIN! 


(Tune: Jeanette and Her Two 
Little Wooden Shoes from Victor 
Herbert’s Opera Sweethearts) 


Drip, drop, drop; 

Drip, drop, drop. 
Hark to the rain! 

It leaks through the tent flaps 
Though you tie them in vain; 

Trickle, trickle, trickle clammily 
Right down your neck 

Where your rain hat and slicker 
Just don’t quite connect. 


Slip, slop, slop; 
Slip, slop, slop; 
Right through the mud 
Till you land on a rock 
With a dull sickening thud. 
Never mind your little troubles, 
Just come to our camp; 
There’s a big fire to greet you - 
When you're feeling damp. 


THAT’S WHERE MY SUMMER GOES 
(Tune: That's Where My Money 
Goes) 


That’s where my Summer goes, 

Up at a Girl Scout Camp, 

We'll take you everywhere in grand 
old good style, 

Wel-1-1-1-1-1-1-1-1 Wel-1-1-1-1-1-1-1-1 
Wel-I-1-1-1-1-1-I-1 ; 

Come to a bacon-bat, 

Or for a hike— 

Say, girls, that’s where my summer 
goes, 


THE LITTLE BROWN TENT 
(Tune: The Little Brown Jug.) 
My buddy and I live all alone, 

In a little brown tent we call our 
own, 

She likes air and I like sun, 

[ tell you we have lots of fun. 


Chorus 
Ha, ha, ha! 
Hee, hee, hee! 
Little brown tent but I love thee. 


Chorus 
We burn the trash and clean the 
place, 
Living up to our leader‘s taste, 
We polish shoes and tie the flaps, 
And so on till the call for taps. 
If you like bugs and flies a few 
Mosquitoes and  daddy-long-legs 
too, 
Just pack your bag and have it sent 
Post-haste to the little brown tent. 


Chorus 


A CANOE SONG 
(Tune: Eton Boat Song) 


Jolly camping weather, 
And a summer breeze; 
Sunshine’s on the mountains, 
Dancing on the trees; 
Swing, swing together, 
With paddles that dip and slide, 
Swing, swing together 
As over the Lake we glide. 


Summer passes swiftly, 
Youth and our pleasures, too; 
Soon we'll only be dreaming, 
(Name of Camp), of you: 
So, swing, swing together 
With ripples along the side, 
Swing, swing together— 
Over the Lake we glide! 


DAWN AND DUSK 


(Melody: Drink To Me Only With 
Thine Eyes) 


Any camp name may be substituted. 


Down at Andree, o’er the tents, 
The eastern sky’s aglow. 

The reveille of birds is heard 
Before it sounds below. 

All nature quickens with new life 
To meet each warming ray, 

And not outdone by birds and 

flowers, 

The camper greets the day. 


Dusk at Andree and the shades 
Descend caressingly. 

The embers of the camp-fire gleam 
And sparkle fitfully. 

The silence of the forest falls 
When low-toned taps are sung, 

And in the peaceful sky above 
God’s sentinel lamps are hung. 


A NICKEL 

(Tune: J Went to the River) 

I went to the canteen to get me 
something to eat 

For I was hungry from my head to 
my feet; 

| asked for a doughnut fried in 
grease 

And I handed that lady there a 
five-cent piece. 

She looked at the nickel, and she 
looked at me 

And she said, “Girl Scout, now 
don’t you see 

There’s a hole in the nickel and 
that won’t do?” 

Said I, “There’s a hole in 
doughnut too!” 


the 


PRAIRIE FLOWER 


I’m a little prairie flower, 
Growing wilder every hour. 
Nobody cares to cultivate me, 
I’m as wild as wild can be. 


Girl Scout camp has cultivated me. 
Ha! Ha! I’m tame. 

Girl Scout camp has cultivated me. 
Ha! Ha! I’m tame. 

I was a little prairie flower, 
Growing wilder every hour, 

Girl Scout camp has cultivated me. 
Ha! Ha! I’m tame. 








THE GOOD OLD OPEN TRAIL 
(Tune: Jingle Bells) 


Skies are warm and bright, 
Hearts are light and gay; 
Ev’rything’s all right, 
Bright the world to-day ; 
Let’s be on the march 
Over hill and: dale, 
On a happy hike once more 
On the good old open trail! 


Chorus 
March along! March along! 
Singing all the while, 
Shouting out a rousing song 
As we reel off mile on mile. 
(Keep time there!) 
March along! March along! 
Spirits never fail 
When again we’re on our way 
On the good old open trail! 


When the camp-fire’s lit 

Many miles from town, 

Singing ringing songs, 

Telling many a tale 

Of the happy days we’ve known 

On the good old open trail! 

Round it we all sit; 

While the stars look down. 
Chorus 


A ROUND 
(Tune: Scotland’s Burning) 


On a lake, 

On a lake, 

Is a Camp, 

Is a Camp: 

Best of all, 

Best of all — 
(Name of Camp) 


A BASEBALL OR SWIMMING TEAM 
SONG 
I am the Captain of the 
Pinafore) 
We are the best team anywhere 
around, 
Oh, a right good team are we. 
Our plays are very good, and be it 
understood 
Never licked are we! 
“What—never ?” 
Oh, never! 
“What—never ?” 
Well, hardly ever — 
Hardly ever licked are we, 
So, give three cheers and one 


(Tune: 


cheer more 

For the dandiest team you ever 
saw — 

Give three cheers and one cheer 
more 


For the best team you ever saw! 
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MORNING SONG. 
(Alan-a-Dale.) 
(Taken from “First National Train- 
ing School” song pamphlet.) 


The sun is rising out of bed, 

And in the East the sky is red; 

Then up and wake each sleepy head, 
So early in the morning. 

’Tis shame to dream the hours away 

When all the world is bright with 

day, 

And nature calls to work and play 

So early in the morning. 





SLEEPERS ARISE. 


(Taken from “First National Train- 
ing School” song pamphlet.) 


Ho sleepers, arise! 
The sun’s in the skies, 
The morning mists rise o’er the lake 
and the lea; 
The red gods do call; 
O hi, hikers all, 
And drink of the Life-cup you nev- 
er shall see. 
Then blow ye winds high, 
And blow ye winds low. 
And blow ye wet East winds over 
the sea. 
We'll face ve and fight, 
And laugh when you smite, 
For storm is the trainer that hard- 
ened the tree. 
Yo-ho! 
A-rise, a-rise, a-rise, a-rise, 
Yo-ho-o. 
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TO THE CAMP OF THE TALL STAND- 
ING PINE TREES 
The Land of the Sky 
Blue Water) 
To the camp of the tall standing 
pine trees 
The Scouts come trooping along, 
Where at evening the whip-poor- 
will greets them 
With his sad, sweet mournful song. 
And the pine trees make soft, lacy 
patterns 
Against the deepening sky. 
And the stars shine like bright 
Christmas candles 
Upon the boughs so high, 


( Melody : 


The chewink sings hymns with the 
river, 

And the sunset sky is red; 

And the clouds shine like souls of 
heroes 

O’er a battle field of the dead. 


Then at dawn, when the vireo 
wakens, 

And his love notes fill the air, 

Our tents shine like jewels of 
topaz, 


In the Sun God’s golden hair. 


ON THE HIKE 


There is a good turn every day to 
do; 

There is a smile that keeps from 
feeling blue; 

When we go camping, tramping, 
outing, 

We will live up to our Scouting. 


If we've been hiking many weary 
miles, 

We will not feel it, keeping cheer- 
ful smiles, 

And when the flag’s out, every Girl 
Scout 

Pledges her loyalty forever. 


Play fair, win square. 

We are Scouts you know, 

Helping as we go. 

See our numbers grow. 

Be prepared and keep the law from 
day to day 

By living in the true Scout way. 


This attractive song, found in an 
operetta, “The Stolen Flower 
Queen,” Silver, Burdette & Co., 
won great favor when sung by Pa- 
trol 3 at the Norbeck Training 
Week. (Song can be purchased 
separately from Silver, Burdette & 
Co., Boston, Mass., at 10 cents per 
copy.) The Elizabeth, N. J., 
Scouts are staging the entire oper- 
etta. 
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Interesting Hot Weather Reading 


BY 


The Wild Heart 
By Emma-LIinpsAy SQUIER 
INTRODUCTION BY GENE STRATTON- 
PorRTER 


Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 
New York 


“T hope the fact that Hector was 
a chicken hawk: will not prejudice 
you against him unduly. There are 
brigands, you know, who have gen- 
tlemanly instincts, and I am sure 
that if Hector had been a bandit 
chief, he would have spared women 
and children and given part of his 
plunderings to charity. After all, 
he was not to blame for being a 
hawk or for having a natural lik- 
ing for live poultry. There was at 
times a mournful dignity about him, 
as if he resented the unfair work- 
ings of a fate which had made him 
a robber bird, a trespasser on the 
lives of other creatures, and at en- 
mity with every living thing.” 

If on idly opening this book at 
random you found yourself thus in- 
troduced to Hector, The Bandit 
Bird, you would read farther. 
And you would read of his en- 
counter with Lazarus, “the pet 
chicken, son of Sironda, the black 
minorca hen,” and of a little boy and 
little girl who loved them both with 
anxiety and tenderness. The little 
girl was the author of the book, and 
the little boy her brother. They 
lived on the shores of Puget Sound, 
and the world they loved was a 
breathlessly vivid world of crea- 
tures, wild and tame, whose friend- 
ship they won and whose fortunes 
they followed and whose very hearts 
they seemed to read with uncanny 
intuition. 

There was Skygak the old-man 
seagull, who had been caught in a 
heavy discharge of oil from some 
big boat, and whose feathers were 
so soaked with it that he could 
neither fly nor swim and was 
threatened with starvation. There 
was U-Chu-Ka, the baby jackrabbit, 
who came to trust them and would 
come hopping through the woods to 
eat apple from their hands. That 
story is a tragedy, for little U-Chu- 
Ka found later there were people 
with guns who betrayed the trust in 
humans that the children taught 
him. There was Leonard the deer, 
Henry the heron, Cannon the ban- 


tam rooster, Albert the baby seal, 
who so loved gumdrops. There 
was O’Henry the quail baby, adopt- 
ed by Clarence the gray gander, and 
there was Timothy the Dirty Bear 
—and others. 

Mrs. Stratton-Porter in her in- 
troduction says: “To anyone who 
knows the fields and woods the 
book carries the conviction of truth. 
Those who do not know nature will 
not believe many of these state- 
ments, because they have _ not 
learned that when one goes into the 
haunts of the wild calmly, fearless- 
ly, absolutely in tune with Nature, 
one is perfectly safe. The people 
who go to fraternize with the free 
creatures, to learn the secrets of Na- 
ture, to protect, to love, to fellow- 
ship with the wild, wear an invin- 
cible armor. Any human 
being carrying in his breast a wild 
heart knows instinctively how to 
fraternize with the wild. Anyone 
carrying a heart of fear and antag- 
onism will have a troubled journey 
through forest or desert. The 
writer of this book proves that she 
carries a wild heart in her breast. 
Her records are unquestionably 
true. They are precisely the same 
things that happen to anyone hav- 
ing a heart in tune with Nature.” 


Minglestreams 
By JANE ABBOTT 
J. B. Lippincott & Company, Phil- 
adelphia and London 


This is a pretty love story in a 
delightful setting—Apple Tree Inn, 
a jolly retreat high up in the moun- 
tains, managed by two college girls. 
All sorts of people find their way to 
the Inn, and among them an injured 
young man who is suffering from 
loss of memory. Hester and Jill 
each fear that the other will fall in 
love with John, about whom there 
is a mystery that piques the imagi- 
nation. Philip Mowbray, one of 
Jill’s admirers, happens on the scene 
and investigates. The outcome is 
totally unexpected. John, although 
accused of being a bounder, is 
proven otherwise when his memory 
is restored. And “journeys end in 
lovers’ meetings.” 

This book has the same charm 
that you found in Mrs. Abbott’s 
other books, Happy House and Red 


DOROTHY CULVER MILLS 


Robin, Jill and Hester are real 
girls, with real problems to face. 
Jill’s life is the happier and more 
sparkling, but many a girl who lives 
in a small town will read Hester’s 
heart with peculiar sympathy. And 
is there ever a girl found today who 
has not at one time or another 
thought she would like to run a tea 
room? Hester and Jill could be en- 
gaged in no more alluring enter- 
prise. And the book is delightful 
summer reading, for the sweet 
warm breath of a mountain sum- 
mer perfumes the pages. 


Taytay’s Tales 


COLLECTED AND RETOLD By ELIza- 
BETH W. De HuFF 


Harcourt, Brace & Company, N.Y. 


These are folk stories that have 
been told from generation to gen- 
eration of little Indians of our great 
Southwest, and the bock is illus- 
trated by a seventeen-year-old Hopi 
boy named Fred Kabotie (his In- 
dian name is Na-kah-woh-ma, mean- 
ing [t-happens-again-and-again-like- 
the-sunrise), with the exception of 
a few of the pen-and-ink sketches 
drawn by Otis Poleloname, another 
Hopi boy. Mrs. De Huff tells us in 
her introduction that neither of 
these boys has had any training in 
art, and that they have drawn and 
painted the pictures according to 
their own conceptions of the stories. 
The dance pictures all represent real 
ceremonies still celebrated yearly by 
the Pueblo Indians of the South- 
west. She says the title was sug- 
gested by the fact that the Indian 
“Taytay” or grandfather is usually 
the one who tells the stories to the 
children. 

One thing that will strike you is 
their resemblance to the folk tales 
of other races, and you will also be © 
reminded often of Bre’r Babbit and 
his cleverness in outwitting the 
other animals. Do you recall the 
tar baby story? Well, here it is, the 
very same story told to the little In- 
dians before Uncle Remus ever 
came to this country! Only here it 
is a coyote that gets even with Rab- 
bit-man for drinking too much of 
the water from Mr. Coyote’s 
spring during a drought. 


(Continued on page 38.) 
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A Moral Tale 








Now little Penelope Whitworther Green 

Was one of the best scouts I’ve ever seen. 

She learned her Scout laws, and a record she made 

By the way she progressed in her course in First Aid. 
Now she and one more Scout, Matilda Jane Brown, 
Decided one day they were weary of town, 

So they packed up a kit with the things that they’d need 
And they got them away from the city with speed. 

And they whistled and sang on that wide country road 
Till at last at a spring they set down their load. 

Some wood that was dry then they speedily found; 
“I’m nearly famished”, said Matilda Jane Brown. 

So she cooked with some eggs, streak o’ fat, streak o’ lean; 
“It surely is good” said Penelope Green. 

While they were eating, they saw standing by, 

A poor hungry girl with a sad wistful eye. 

They gave her some bacon and crispy cheese ball, 
And she said, “You are surely a true friend to all.” 
But soon it was time to be trotting along 

So they picked up their load and they sang a gay song. 
But alas and alas for Matilda Jane Brown! 

For she’d hardly got started before she fell down 

And on a big boulder she busted her head 

And it grieved her poor heart just to see how it bled. 
But quick as a-flash, then, Penelope Green 

Opened her kit where some bandage was seen. 

She knew how to fix it, she’d studied First Aid; 

She was glad she knew how a head bandage was made! 
And Matilda Jane Brown said to her gratefully, 

“You surely have been a sister to me!” 

Now my tale is all told and my moral is seen: 

A good Scout is Penelope Whitworther Green. 


_Rebecca Grey Oliphant 
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Grasshopper- Fat 


Justice’ll be home till about 3:30, but 
maybe he will, so we might as well 
be moving along.” : 

“But I’ve got to be in Rochester 
at that time.” 

“Got to be and can’s two different 
things. Fust thing to do is to go 
along and see what the J. P. will 
have to say.” 

“What will he do to us?” 

“Well, he most generally fines ‘em 
$50 and costs.” 

“Why can’t we pay you what it 
will come to and go along ?” 

“Well, there is two reasons. Fus! 
thing, I don’t do business that way ; 
and second thing, they won’t let me.” 

“Yes, and there is another,”’ broke 
in Tom, “that is the best yet. We 
haven’t got that much between us. 
I guess we had better go with him.” 

Back they went to the car, the 
captor leading with the comman- 
deered fish in his hand “fur evi- 
dence”; Marj next, sniffling in her 
fight to keep from crying with dis- 
appointment; then Tom, shambling 
along behind her, trying to comfort 
her with his reminders, “There'll be 
other trips,” and then, “You prob- 
ably wouldn’t have caught any better 
fish or had any better time if you 
had gone.” 

His clumsy sympathy made it 
harder than ever for Marj. By the 
time she got to the car she was cry- 
ing so that she needed his brotherly 
arm to get her into the seat. 

The Justice of the Peace proved 
to be also the proprietor of a thriv- 
ing grocery in the first village they 
came to. 

“Hi, Bill,” announced the keeper, 
in a most casual and unrespectful 
tone, “I got a couple of poachers I 
ketched up the creek.” 

The energetic little man bustled 
over behind his desk, untying his 
apron as he came. When he was 
established he took out a big book 
and opening it to the first blank page 
he began their examination. 

“Name? Where is that pencil?” 
It was behind his ear and eventually 
discovered there. Then he filled in 
the rest. “Charged with—um—with 
trespassing on posted property. By 
—um, Noisy Johnston. Mm, plead 
—‘guilty or not guilty’?” he shot at 
Tom. 

“Well, we trespassed all right and 


(Continued from page 8.) 


we caught a fish, but it was a sort of 
an accident; we did not see the 
signs.” 

The kindly tone in his voice and 
the way he stepped up and took the 
blame was too much for Marj, who 
was about ready to let go again on 
any pretext, at the thought of her 
lost trip. She sat down in a broken- 
down rocker and began to cry softly 
into her handkerchief. 

The kindly old Justice saw and 
hastened to reassure her. “Here! 
Don’t cry, Missy, there’s lots of 
good folks gets hauled into a_Jus- 
tice court. I got pinched for speed- 
ing once myself.” 

“Tt isn’t that that is bothering 
her,” explained Tom. “Our getting 
held up this way has beaten her out 
of a fishing trip that she had count- 
ed on for a long time.” 

“That so? She likes to fish, eh?” 

“She is the fisherman of the fam- 
ily along with Father. She was go- 
ing to meet him in Rochester on 
that 3:30 to Buffalo, and now she 
cant’ make it because the party gath- 
ers at Buffalo this evening and takes 
a boat there.” 

The old grocer’s eyebrows worked 
violently up and down for a mo- 
ment. “Oh! that party, eh? I 
heard about that up to the Walton 
Club. I don’t wonder she feels bad 
about missing that trip. Hey, Noisy, 
call up the Colonel and tell him he’s 
got to come in here right away.” 

“Go on now and state your case.” 

Tom explained, “We were cross- 
ing the bridge on our way to Roch- 
ester, following the detours, when 
we saw this fish. He was feeding 
and he looked so big and fat S 

With a great hoisting of eyebrows 
and licking* of lips the judge inter- 
rupted him. “Yearh, they are fat 
now, all right. Grasshopper-fat !” 

“T suppose we should have seen 
the sign, but all we had eyes for was 
the fish. Well, that is all. We 
stopped the car and caught the fish.” 

“With that little pole?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, you are some fisherman.” 

“Oh, I did not catch him, it was 
Marj.” Tom was willing to take 
blame but this looked like taking 
credit. There was a warm light of 
congratulatory admiration in the 
Justice’s eye. 





Just then the Keeper returned. 
“He didn’t want to come, he said he 
was just starting for somewhere, but 
I told him you’d sentence him for 
contempt of court if he did not 
come, so he called you a bristly old 
woodchuck and said he’d be right 
along.” 

“How'd she get wet?” 

“She jumped in the water to head 
him off from going under a cut 
bank.” 

“Gosh, I wisht I'd seen it.” The 
examination was rapidly assuming 
the tone of a swapping of yarns by 
old fishermen. “Take her quite a 
while ?” 

“It seemed to. I don’t know why 
she didn’t snatch him right out on 
the bank when she first hooked him.” 

“T guess you ain’t much of a fish- 
erman, be you? Say, Missy, if you 
got any dry clothes along, you had 
better go in that back room and 
change them. You look a mite 
soppy.” 

While Tom was taking in her 
dunnage bag and Marj was chang- 
ing her clothes, a great grey car, low 
hung, swept silently up to the door 
and a stocky middle aged man with 
a military bearing softened with 
desk-chair fat sprang up the steps, 
to be met by the Justice. For a mo- 
ment they talked. 

Then they came to the desk and 
Marj and Tom were called back. 
The Justice explained, “This is 
Colonel Hampstead. He is the pres- 
ident of the Walton Club. Your 
case was somewhat unusual, so I 
asked him to come in and help me to 
a decision. I have explained your 
testimony and he wants to ask you 
a question.” 

“Miss Williams,” the Colonel’s 
voice held the metallic ring of the 
army officer, and his air was as for- 
bidding as if he sat at a court mar- 
tial, “if you had this all to do over 
again and knew that in all proba- 
bility you would lose your trip, what 
would you have done about that 
fish ?” 

“T would not have fished posted 
water.” 

“No; but supposing you missed 
the signs, as you did this time.” 

“Why I—I ” Marj tried to 
view herself back at the bridge with 
the fish feeding in the pool. “J——” 











Then she blushed shamefacedly, 
ashamed of herself, but she admit- 
ted “I guess I would have stayed 
and caught the fish.” 

“That’s the way to talk! That is 
what any true angler would have 
done and your owning up proves 
that you are a sport, in addition, who 
won't back down. Of course you 
would have caught him. Well, we 
have got to hustle. I had business 
that made me miss that train, so I’m 
just starting by car to Buffalo to 


The Light 


The next girl got safely to second 
while her team mate reached home—- 
and the first run was chalked up for 
the Andersons. Then another and 
another followed until at the end of 
that half inning there were seven 
runs to their credit. 

The Anderson crowd was jubilant 
as their team moved into the field. 
If they had started out that way as 
a beginning what would they not do 
before the game was ended! They 
were even more hilarious when the 
second half was finished, for the 
Patterson girls had made only four 
runs; and the score stood seven to 
four in the visitors’ favor. 

“Why, the  blackboard’s too 
small,” boasted one fervent Ander- 
sonite, “to hold the final markings !” 

fer perturbed team crowded 
closely about Amy before they took 
their places in the field for the be- 
ginning of the second inning. 

“What, for goodness’ sake, is the 
matter with you?” they demanded 
with one voice, 

“Too much Latin,” she replied. 
“Much learning has driven me mad.” 

“For pit-ee’s sake!” Lydia blurt- 
ed in horror. “I wish we had left 
you in absolute ignorance then.” 

A shiver of apprehension went 
around the home supporters as they 
silently watched their nine take their 
posts. Were they, O, were they like 
the dog that was barking up the 
wrong tree? Had Amy’s hand lost 
its cunning? Had they worked and 
prodded and pushed and encouraged 
all for nothing? 

Amy’s eyes swept the faces about 
her. She read to the fullest all their 
harassed thoughts. It was she and 
she only—so they had all impressed 
upon her time after time—who could 
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join that party. This little delay 
will mean some speeding, but it is 
worth it. Shift her stuff over into 
my car, young man,” this to Tom, 
“and tell that Frenchman at the 
wheel that we are going to have 
company.” 

“Well, Judge, I won’t press this 
case—see you later. Come on, Sis.” 

It all happened so suddenly that 
Marj could hardly realize it. “Then 
I am really going?” she gasped. 

“You surely are.” 


Under 


(Continued from page 12.) 


save the day, with her strong swift 
uncanny ball that started straight off 
and then suddenly swerved up or 
down, to the right or to the left as 
the case might be. 

And she knew she could do it! 
She’d show them all that she’d make 
no mistake. Not for nothing had 
she trained all these years! Not for 
nothing had she racked her brains 
over Algebra and Latin pages! 
She’d prove that she wasn’t hiding 
any light whatever under any bush- 
el! 

With her head held high and an 
air of newborn assurance about her 
the ball suddenly shot out of het 
hand. 

With an easy smile the Anderson 
girl swung at it. In complete sur- 
prise and consternation she spun 
‘way around from the force of the 
blew upon empty air, for the ball at 
that precise moment slid abruptly 
down toward the left into Linda’s 
waiting fingers and the umpire called 
“Strike One!” 

\ long drawn yell rose from the 
Patterson hordes. Their pitcher had 
come back! 

The next time the same thing hap- 
pened with the ball veering to the 
right, and the umpire chimed 
“Strike Two!” 

The nonplussed batter, unnerved 
by these two phenomena, missed a 
perfectly normal third ball pitched 
straight and unswerving across the 
exact centre of the plate, and she 
tossed down her bat in complete 
disgust as “Three Strikes and Out !” 
rang in her ears. 

The same fate befell the second at 
bat while the third, made wary and 
watchful by what had gone before, 
managed to get in a sideways clip at 
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Marj never knew what she did, 
but there was a vague memory of 
herself, her undemonstrative self, 
kissing a middle aged military gen- 
tleman who did not offer to resent 
it. Then there was another spell of 
tears that washed away disappoint- 
ment —and then she was looking 
back from a swiftly moving car, and 
waving to her brother and a kindly 
justice who stood on the grocery 
steps and watched her speeding to 
Buffalo, the steamer and the Soo! 


the Bushel 


the ball, which to the Patterson glee 
was a foul and was caught deftly and 
surely by Linda. 

Amy’s eyes sparkled as the scene 
shifted once more. Not a single run 
for Anderson that time! Now to 
more than even the score and then 
to hold them! 

The whole place was breathless. 
It dripped with pent-up excitement. 

Linda came first. It was her al- 
most unfailing habit to give a tre- 
mendous whack at the ball which was 
sure to send it sailing far into the 
outfield. So the three fielders, 
primed with this knowledge, obedi- 
ently dropped back still farther, 
their muscles taut and their eyes 
keen, waiting. Then instead of the 
mighty blow they were looking for, 
Linda bunted; and before the as- 
tonished catcher could realize what 
had happened, she was safely land- 
ed at first. 

The applause and cheers were 
deafening as she moved on to sec- 
ond and then to third. Two singles 
filled the bases for Patterson. 

The home fans were beside them- 
selves. Even the Principal was ob- 
served crushing his straw hat sav- 
agely in his hands in his excitement. 
All bases full! Now for a home 
run! And there was Amy advanc- 
ing to the bat to do it. 

“Bring them all in!” 
shrieked. “You can do it!” 

Amy planted her feet firmly by 
the plate and waited. She kept her 
watchful glance on the maneuvers of 
the gyrating opposing pitcher. De- 
liberately she let the first ball fly past 
unheeded. 

“Strike One!” 

She saw the girl in the box grin. 
She was so sure shehad her fussed! 


they 
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Just as deliberately Amy let the sec- 
ond one go by. There was no need 
to rush her! 

“Strike Two!” 

Then as the third and last ball left 
the pitcher’s confident hand Amy 
flung back her bat and brought it 
forward with all the pent-up 
strength of her body straight against 
the twirling ball speeding to meet it. 

A sharp crack resounded through 
the tortured air and the ball shot 
high and far away beyond the out- 
fielders’ frantic clutches. There fol- 
lowed an answering roar from the 
crowds as the four girls, one after 
the other, dashed along the course 
around the diamond. 

“Ye-a-a! Pattersons! Ye-a-a!” 
yelled the rooters. clapping each 
other madly on their backs. 

The score board showed a proud 
eleven on the home team’s column; 
a mere seven on the other side. If 
Patterson could only keep that sort 
of thing up the game was already 


won! Which it was! O, how it 
was! 
The Anderson nine was com- 


pletely nonplussed by the bewilder- 
ing curves of the Patterson pitcher. 
When they struck to the right the 
ball came to the left, and when they 
hit high it swooped low. They 
were convinced she had witch blood 
in her. 

The Patterson girls, on the other 
hand, elated and inspired by Amy’s 
marvellous work, tasted the sweet 
joys of success. They piled up run 
after run until the score board 
groaned with its burden of chalk 
marks as the Anderson boasters had 
prophesied. The only exception was 
that the excess weight was on the 
Patterson, not the Anderson, side. 

The jubilant team, augmented by 
the class, the whole school, the 
hoarse rooters, the Principal and all, 
crowded around Amy when it was 
all over and the tumult and the 
shouting had died away. 

Linda pointed toward the last 
white A departing in crestfallen 
gloom from the field. 

“A may be the first in the 
alphabet,” she announced, “but it’s 
far, far down the list when it comes 
to baseball !” 

“But don’t forget that A also 
stands for the highest marks and 
Amy!” the Principal added, holding 
out his hand toward the blushing 
hero of the day. “It’s a great satis- 
faction to have won such spurs as 
you have, my child. We’re proud of 
you!” 
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Joyce, Gerry and Nicko 


(Continued from page 14.) 


since the Indians daren’t risk of- 
fending their ghosts.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” replied 
Darkie. “Of course they are tre- 
mendously superstitious, but, at a 
pinch, I guess the superstitions 
would give way. Some Redskin has 
been round about, anyway, for | 
found this arrow sticking in the 
doorway, and it could not have been 
shot from the forest.” 

This was disquieting. No longer 
could they feel the shack to be their 
safe citadel. But, even so, it was 
a fairly secure refuge. No stray 
Redskin would venture over demon 
haunted ground, and the “warriors” 
would have to be very red-hot on 
the trail to overcome their own 
fears. 

The Professor’s electric torch was 
found, and then Darkie had a sug- 
gestion to make. 

“Say, Nicko,” he urged. “Yov 
know just where to locate those 
nuggets. Let’s go down to the 
creek and load up. If we make a 
bolt later on we may come back to 
the Shack, but we shan’t have time 
for gold speculations.” 

And this time the girls were 
ready to listen to masculine reason 
and remain behind. 

Three hours later the latter were 
rewarded by the safe return of 
their protectors. 

“Real gold,” grinned Nicko, “but 
it took a lot of locating. The Red- 
skins had been on the prowl, doing 
their best to find and cart off the 
yellow earth. More whiskey bar- 
gaining stunt, I s’pose! but anyway 
the old rock hid its own secret and 
here we are.” 

The nuggets were not nearly so 
large as the first consignment, but 
they were more yellow—at least so 
Gerry declared, In fact, they looked 
more like the solid article. 

“We'd better each take a load,” 
suggested Darkie. “If you girls 
could stitch us some bags we could 
fasten them round our waists.” 

This was a good idea. Material 
was improvized and the nuggets 
stored away. 

“Our first act,” said Nicko, 
“must be rescuing the Professor. 
Afterwards, the sooner we reach 
Speckled Trout Leap with the 
nuggets the better. Since it’s begin- 
ning to grow dark, suppose we 
start ? 


As they crossed the threshold of 
the Shack, Gerry slipped her hand 
into that of her sister. 

“Be prepared!” she whispered. 

Somehow the old motto did its 
best just then in helping two brave 
guiders along the trail. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


ARKIE led the way—not 

anywhere near Rising Moon 

Creek, and quite in the op- 
posite direction from that his com- 
panions had expected him to take. 
It was a long way, or rather a cir- 
cuitous one. Regular corkscrew 
paths led through the forest and 
out on to wooded hill-sides. Here 
and there a deep ravine would 
yawn almost at their feet, while 
high hills showed black and bleak 
as mountain slopes. 

These were unexplored regions 
indeed—the home of the wolf, the 
bear and the Redskin—having lit- 
tle to offer the stranger save the 
precious ore to be found beneath 
virgin soil, 

Of the girls, Joyce found thetrail 
the more difficult for Gerry was 
smaller and far more agile. In 
fact, in nimbleness and skill for 
climbing, she beat both lads. 

At last Darkie came to a halt. 

“T guess you girls are good and 
tough”, he murmured admiringly. 
“T thought all the time you’d be 
squealing for the back trail. Now, 
do you think you can get up there?” 
He pointed as he spoke at a high 
cairn of rocks surmounted by a 
huge rock slab which yawned over 
a precipice. 

Joyce clenched her hands. She 
would not refuse to climb, but her 
heart failed her. It didn’t look as 
if anything but a mountain goat 
could get up there. 

Gerry, however, did not deign to 
answer, but led the way! 

Nicko chuckled. 

“That Kid’s half spider and half 
monkey!” he declared, and was aft- 
er her in a twink. Joyce began her 
scramble, but Darkie’s hand clipped 
her shoulder before she got half 
way. 

“You've all the spunk in the 
world, Joy”, said he, “but it can’t 
be done, and it won’t help any if 
you break your leg. Besides, it’s 
not necessary. We are only going 
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OTEX are cool in warm weather. They are of last- 
ing softness. Made from Cellucotton and finest 
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KEEPS FURNITURE 
LOOKING NEW 


Don’t let e, smoke stains, 
finger marks an a make your 
furnitare look old before it’s time when 
3-in-One will keep it new looking all 
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Sell Candy 
for Us 


Liberal profits. 30 days in which to 
send us our share of the proceeds. 
Express prepaid to any point in U. 8. 
east of Syracuse, N. Y. and north of 
Philadelphia, Penna. Liberal express 
allowances elsewhere. Candy abso- 
lutely fresh. Shipments’ usually 
same day order is received. 


$22 Easily Earned 
Money for Camping 


Upon order of your captain we will 
send an assortment of 60 boxes of 
bars (24 bars to a box) to be sold 
for us—all 5c bars of standard well- 
known makes including SCHRAFFT, 
HERSHEY, WANETA, etc., fresh 
and delicious. Sell them in 30 days. 
Send us $50. Keep $22 profit. This 
profit is clear unless you are outside 
our prepaid zone. Give reference. 


We also send smaller lots, 30, 40 or 50 boxes 
on similar terms at proportionate prices. 


You can order from this advertise- 
ment or send for circular. Prices 
quoted are subject to change. 


Ask about Fliag Offer 
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to have a spy around yonder. The 
village lies below. We can’t be seen 
from that rock if we flatten out. 
We may have to wait till tomorrow 
evening, Or we may get a clue with- 
in an hour. The question is, do 
you mind waiting alone down 
here?” 

Joyce’s sigh was one of grateful 
relief. 

“That’s dandy of you,” she whis- 
pered, “I don’t feel 1 can climb 
those rocks, though I’d try if it 
were necessary. Anyway, | don’t 
mind how long I wait down here. 
I can hide among the rocks. Tell 
Gerry if she fusses that I’d rather 
be aione. She’s sucha spider and 
has eyes like gimlets. She might 
see what you didn’t, for you can’t 
be watching the whole village at the 
one time. 

“Good! I'll tell the kid. 
sure you're not scared?” 

“Sure. I’ve got my revolver and 
Dad’s electric torch. You quit—or 
they’ll be coming back.” 

Darkie smiled. Joyce was his 
favorite of the two girls; she re- 
minded him of young Ann at the 
homestead down in Ontario; and 
he recognized that her courage was 
of even finer quality than that of 
the impulsive Gerry. 

So away he went to find Gerry 
and Nicko awaiting orders under 
the giant slab. At first Gerry was 
insistent on going back to her sis- 
ter; it was only when Darkie as- 
sured her that if she did so Joyce 
would certainly attempt the climb 
and probably break her leg that she 
refrained. 

She and Joyce were so utterly in- 
separable that Gerry felt lost with- 
out her even for a few hours. But 
the younger girl’s attention had to 
be given to her own job, and, as she 
crawled up onto the slab of rock 
she became aware that beneath her 
and the valley—hundreds of feet 
below was nothing but that rock it- 
self. She was crawling to look over 
into an abyss. 

Both Darkie and Nicko were 
alongside of her now. They were 
actually looking down through a 
deep fissure in the rock to where 
the hidden village of the Alongquins 
lay beneath. 

“This rock won't crack any 
more, will it?” asked Gerry, truly 
glad to find she was not expected 
to peep over the outside edge of the 
rock. 

Nicko chuckled. “Not under 
your weight—or Goliath’s either,” 
he retorted. “My! it’s queer look- 
ing down. What are they doing, 


You're 





Darkie? There’s some old bean- 
feast on, though it is nearing mid- 
night.” 

At first the smoke from many 
bonfires prevented those who looked 
down from seeing anything. But 
as a slight breeze blew the light 
clouds apart a strange and fantas- 
tic scene presented itself to the 
eyes of the astonished gazers. 

The valley was a large one, sur- 
rounded by precipitous cliffs which 
successfully hid it from the view of 
those who travelled through the 
wild regions, around. In this valley 
had been raised a number of wig- 
wams. * These were built in a wide 
circle under shelter of the cliffs, 
leaving the whole of the centre 
bare, saving for two rather larger 
and differently shaped. These stood 
on the right side of the valley while 
the whole of the center space was 
ablaze with bonfires around which 
circles of natives were dancing as 
the women and children gathered 
in the background. 


The watchers gazed silently for, 
apart from the interestof the scene, 
each and all knew its special signif- 
icance. The Alongquins have always 
been famed as singers, and the mu- 
sic of the harvest dance held a 
haunting refrain. To and fro, to 
and fro, swung the masquing har- 
vesters; women and children, 
gracefully bending beneath imag- 
inary loads, turned homewards, the 
chant rising to a pean of praise to 
the harvest-god. Then it died to 
silence. 

Not even the restless Gerry stir- 
red. The watchers had forgotten 
everything in the tense waiting for 
a final act in the drama below. 

This time the women shrank 
back, cowering, while the music of 
chanting voices rose shrill and 
piercing. At first the parable of the 
dance was not so clearly defined; 


the bronze, sinewy figures leaped 
and crouched aimlessly — as it 
seemed — but, as the measure 


quickened, the reading became only 
too fearfully plain, and Gerry for 
one closed her bright eyes in a mo- 
ment’s panic, so realistic was this 
scalp dance, which must always be 
danced before the warriors set out 
on a warpath. And then—almost 
as suddenly as it had begun—it was 
over. The exhausted warriors fell 
in their own tracks to sleep beside 
the fires rather than return to their 
homes. Silence had fallen too upon 
the valley. The fires burned low. 

Gerry felt Nicko stretch out and 
touch her arm. 

“We are going back to Joyce,” 
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What Do You Most Want for Camp? 
Let Us Help You Get It 


A Handy Mess Kit? We offer you an aluminum one—with frying-pan, saucepan, kettle, cup, fork and spoon 
—which folds up and fits a khaki case with a strap to wear over your shoulder. 
yearly subscriptions to THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
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Also for twelve subscriptions you can get a Girl Scout Bugle. 


Or perhaps you want a 


Heavy Web Haversack, khaki-colored, just the right size to hang over your shoulder. This is 
given for ten subscriptions. 


Or you can have 


A First Aid Kit complete in a metal box for eight subscriptions. 
A Handy Flash Light for five subscriptions. 

A Girl Scout Knife (number 1) for five subscriptions. 

“The American Girl’ for one year for three subscriptions. 

Girl Scout Stationery (one box) for two subscriptions. 

Girl Scout Web Belt for two subscriptions. 

In-Spool Sewing Kit for one subscription. 

Girl Scout Handkerchief for one subscription. 
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he whispered. ‘‘We shall have to 
do something quickly or—it will be 
too late.” 

Gerry was only too glad to obey. 
Now that the excitement of a 
strange spectacle was over—she felt 
cold and frightened, she longed for 
the protecting clasp of Joyce’s lov- 
ing arms, 

Cautiously they wriggled back- 
wards knowing enough. to be sure 
that sentries who had not danced 
the scalp dance would be guarding 
the village. Was it possible they 
could ever pass that guard to wan- 
der exploringly about in 
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hours are up, and it is a thousand 
to one chance for us then.” 

Darkie nodded. 

“We'd better get the kid back to 
the Shack,” said he, “then — if 
there’s nothing better doing—l’ll 
come back. Of course, we may lo- 
cate Joyce on the way; there aren’t 
many tracks through the forest.” 

Was there any other suggestion 
possible? Nicko thought not. 
Gerry was a big handicap, though 
it would have broken her heart -to 
know it! The poor girl was spared 
this, for though she recovered con- 





fact of Joyce being seized by spy- 
ing Redskins would have resulted 
in a thorough search. 

There was only one alternative— 
that Joyce had been carried off by 
a wolf. Both Nicko and Darkie 
sickened over that thought but 
again there were baffling arguments 
against this theory, for the shrubs 
and grasses around the cairn would 
have been broken and trampled by 
the dragging of the girl’s body even 
supposing her four-footed foe could 
have been so successful as to have 
leapt on her unseen, dragging her 
down to unconsciousness be- 
fore a cry escaped her. 





search of a prisoner they had 
failed to locate? 

The very suggestion was 
madness. And yet both the 
lads knew that if the Profes- 
sor were alive now he would 
not be alive on the morrow 
when the natives left their se- 
cret lair to go on some war- 
like mission. 

At dawn most probably the 
prisoner would die. 

And it was already past 
midnight. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HERE was Joyce’ 
They had searched 
behind every rock, 
they had wandered up and 
down the path, they had 
searched for any possible clue 
to account for her disappear- 
ance. There were none. And 
Joyce had gone. 

Gerry was the last to accept 
the fact, and when she did 
realize the truth she flung her- 
self face downwards onto the 
ground, great sobs shaking 
ner. She had grieved over 





Altar Fires 


Four lovely things my eyes have 
seen today : 

A triple rainbow arching o’er a hill 

Topped with dark trees. 

A western sky of copper-red on 
gray 

And five pines etched there with a 
master’s skill. 

Moonrise through lacy, poplar fili- 
grees, 

And in a hollow strange with shad- 
ows’ play, 

A crimson bonfire, leaping to the 
shrill 

Of young girls’ full-voiced ecstacies. 


Four lovely things my eyes have 
seen today ; 

God has revealed Himself in age 
and youth, 

I found his altar-fire along my way, 

And felt His presence in each splen- 
did truth. 

LESLIE VARICK PERKINS. 


The return to Dilman’s 
Shack seemed three times as 
long a trail as the journey had 
been earlier in the night, but 
at last Nicko located Star 
River to the right and, 
through a tangle of shrubs, 
the silvery waters of Rising 
Moon Creek. The sweat 
broke over the boy’s brow as 
he cursed the gold which had 
brought such ruin to him and 
his friends. 

Darkie _ heard 
turned his head. 

“It’s no use,” he muttered. 
“We've got more to do than 
that. Yonder’s the Shack. It 
will be a lone vigil for you, 
Nicko, but you won't be think- 
ing of yourself. This Kid’s 
played a rare brave game, and 
we'll not fail her or her sister. 


him and 


Say! hadn’t they some play 
motto they used—‘Be Pre- 
pared?’ Not too bad a one 


for us, old bean.” 
Nicko moistened his lips. 
“You mean,” he stammered, 
' “You're going back?” 








her father’s disappearance, but 
that was nothing compared to 
the poor child’s heart-break over the 
sister who had been Mother to her. 

There was no answer to this 
questioning, only the bare fact that 
Joyce had vanished as mysteriously 
as her father. 

The lads were at their wits’ end 
what to do for the best. Gerry 
tried to rally from her grief, but the 
strain was too much for her and 
she fainted. 

Nicko thought at first she was 
dead, and indeed her poor little face 
looked deathlike enough in the 
moonlight. 

“What are we to do?” muttered 
Nicko. “If we stay here the Indians 
will be on the move before many 


sciousness to a certain degree, her 
mind wandered and she clung to 
Nicko, entreating him to take her 
home to Aunt Esther. 

“Righto,” soothed Nicko, ‘that’s 
the game. Way down the Swanee 
River! We'll rig up a sedan chair, 
Kid, an’ carry you along.” 

But the sedan chair didn’t act. 
No room that way along a forest 
track, but Darkie insisted on carry- 
ing “the shrimp” pick-a-back fash- 
ion, and so they started. If it 
hadn’t been for the moonlight they 
would never have reached the neigh- 
borhood of Star River again, and 
Darkie owned himself puzzled by 
the fact that they ran foul of no 
ambushed Indians. For the very 


Darkie’s laugh was queer. 
“What else? You didn’t 
suppose we'd left that girl to her 
fate. I mean to make sure what 
happened when we left her to play a 
lone hand.” 

Nicko sighed heavily. He hated 
to be the one to remain behind 
when such adventure called, but he 
could spell the word—duty—when 
it was written large, and the idea 
of deserting a sick girl was un- 
thinkable. 

The Shack looked more dismal 
than ever at this hour and there 
were certain ominous grey forms 
which moved about the mounds 
but, not being in force, they ran off 
howling at the first discharge of 
Nicko’s pistol. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 











ONLY 25c 
for Complete Stove 


Including handy extinguisher 
and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


A DANDY! Just what you want, this 
little stove. Use it for cooking in camp, 


Make tea or 
Thousands of uses in- 
Folds flat and weighs 


on the hike or at home. 
coffee with it. 
doors and a 
only 8 ounce: 
SEND THIS “AD and 25c to the Sterno 
Corporation, 9 East 37th Street, New 
York City, Dept. 27,and we will send 
you this sample stove prepaid. 


STERNO 
Canned Heat 


The Daily Fuel of a Thousand Uses 


“* Be prepared for your summer vacation, send 
for the stove while this unusual offer lasts.” 


BASKETRY MATERIALS, 
wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ash, 
splints, cane, webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, 
books, tools, dyes. Catalogue and Di- 
rections, 16 cents. LOUIS STOUGHTON 
DRAKE, Inc., 26 Everett St., Allston 
Station 34, Boston, Mass. 
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| Coffee as Stimulant 


While growing boys and girls, for 
very good reasons, abstain from the 
use of tea and coffee, the latter es- 
pecially has its value for first aid. 

Miss Herta A. Toppen, Life-Sav- 
ing Examiner of St. Louis, and 
Miss ‘Louise Stephenson, a member 
of the corps, were canoeing on the 
Meramec River recently, near Val- 
ley Park, when they were called 
upon to rescue a girl hather who had 
heen struck off her feet by the cur- 
rent between the bridges. They 
saved her before she had entirely 
lost consciousness and, administer- 
ing First Aid, they gave her some 
hot, black coffee which they carried 
in a thermos bottle, and put her to 
bed in a nearby camp, where, after a 
few hours, she was fully recovered. 
The hot, black coffee was so effica- 
cious as a stimulant that now an ex- 
tra thermos is a part of the regular 
canoe outfit when they go up the 
river. 





Few of us ever get dizzy from 


| doing too many good turns 
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Plays! 
Plays! 


We have the newest and 
most attractive as well as the 
largest assortment of plays 
in the world, as well as the 
most popular plays for girls 
only. 


Send a two-cent stamp 
for our new catalogue de- 
scribing thousands of plays. 

We have just published the Girl 
Scout play, 

“The Taming of Horrors” 
which originally appeared in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. The price is 30c. 
per copy. 

“Converting of Mrs. Noshuns” was 
first published in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
30c. per copy. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


28-30 W. 38th St. New York City 
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Briarcliff Manor 


Qo 


A special camp for girls of 14 years of age or over who are 
interested in becoming Girl Scout leaders. 
principles of Scouting are carried out in the everyday life 


of the girls at camp. 


ences with living birds.” 


Rate: $10.00 per week. 


io SS 


The camp is run on the patrol system. The girls live in 
the open, cooking their meals over an open fire, swimming, 
hiking, and learning about birds through “living experi- 


Training School for Girl Scout Leaders, Monday, June 
4th, through Friday, June 22nd. 


Write for circulars to 


New York 


The ideals and 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS GIRL SCOUTS 
189 Lexington Avenue oa 2 New York City 
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HERRMANN’S| Interesting 


SEED STORE 


140 East 34th Street 
New York City 


Near Lexington Avenue 


The Best Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds at Very Reasonable 


Prices ! 
ROSES ! 


FRUIT TREES ! 
BULBS! 


Everything You Want to Grow ! 


Fertilizer :: 


Manures of All Kinds 


Insecticides 


EARN MONEY 


TO BUY YOUR UNIFORM 


SELLING CANDY 


You will appreciate it more and 
will secure good experience of a 
pleasant, profitable nature. 


:: Tools 





Your purchasers will receive full 
value and will be glad to assist you 
for such a worthy purpose. Many 
Scouts are doing this. 

We supply you with an assort- 
ment of 5c. Chocolate Bars, 24 
pieces to a carton. Minimum ship- 
ment 12 cartons, cost $10.00, sell 
for $14.40. Profit $4.40. Parcel 
Post charges prepaid. All ship- 
ments direct from Factory to you 
on 30 days’ time. Orders to be 
countersigned by your Captain. 





The Puritan Chocolate Company 
109-117 Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Let our Advertisers help you and be 
sure to mention The American Girl 
when writing to them. 





Hot Weather 
Reading 


(Continued from page 28.) 


“So the coyote went out and found 
a piece of wood and cut out of it a 
baby animal. Then he got gum 
from the pinon trees and smeared it 
all over the baby. He put the gum 
baby beside the spring and hid him- 
self in the bushes. 

“Very soon the rabbit came 
along for a drink at the coyote’s 
spring. When he saw the gum baby, 
he bowed and said, ‘Hello, what are 
you doing here?’ But the gum baby 
just sat still and said nothing. This 
made Mr. Rabbit angry.” And 





when Mr. Rabbit, after several un- | 


answered salutations, grabbed the 


gum baby and pushed him into the | 


water, Mr. Rabbit stuck fast and 
fell in after him and got a good 
ducking he did not like. 


You will enjoy these stories, no 
matter how grown up you think you 
are 


What Shall We Do Now? 


Over FivE HuNpbRED GAMES AND 

PastiMEs. A Book oF SUGGEs- 

TIONS FOR CHILDREN’S GAMES 

AND EMPLOYMENTS. By Doro- 

THY CANFIELD AND OTHERS. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York 


This is a new and enlarged edi- 
tion of a book whose subtitles, given 
above, tell pretty clearly what it is 
all about. It is a splendid book for 
a troop to own, and do not let that 
word “children” worry you in con- 
sidering it; there are things in it 


| Lake Michigan and Green Bay. 


grown up enough for your grand- | 


parents to enjoy. It covers out- 
doors and indoors, rowdy games and 
thinking games, games for rainy 
days and games for sick-a-beds; 
games for one or two or many, at 
the shore or in the country; how to 
make things of paper and of more 
substantial materials; suggestions 
for gardening and the care of pets 
and candy-making, and lists of good 
reading; and games suitable for the 
various holidays. In other words, 
it is about as complete as a dic- 
tionary. 





Directors and Captains 


We are willing to pay Girl Scouts 
very liberally for helping us to in- 
troduce something new in the way 
of a household necessity that prac- 
tically sells on sight. Write to us 
for free sample and details of our 
plan. 


RUSTNOT PRODUCTS CO. 
Marion Building Cleveland, Ohio 





‘Money Si Plan 


for 


Churches, Societies, Schools, 


will put money in the treasury 
of any Girl Scout Troop east 
of the Mississippi River. 


For information write 


Charles R. Davis 


184 Ward Street Newton Center, 59, Mass. 





MEENAHGA CAMPS 
Fish Creek, Wisconsin 


Senior 
14-18 


Situated on the shore of Green Bay in the 
beautiful Peninsular State Park—between 
Always a 
fresh breeze from the Lake. We specialize 
in swimming, diving, horseback, tennis, base- 
ball, basket-ball, dancing, dramatics and 
hiking. Competent councilors to teach all 
sports. Two Camp Masters, at each camp, 
who are Life Savers and fine swimmers, to 
guard our girls in the water. A _ resident 
Physician. Personal supervision by Mrs. 
Mabley and Mrs. Clark—members of the 
National Association of Directors of Girls’ 
Camps. For catalogue and further informa- 
tion, address 


MRS, F. N. MABLEY 
MRS. ALICE ORR CLARK 


4905 Argyle Place St. Louis 


CAMP AMERICA 


Begins its fifth season June 29, 1923 


Junior 
7-13 yrs. 


Club 
18 and Over 





Conceded to be the best camp in 
America. Natural and 
splendid equipment make CAMP 
AMERICA ideal. 


We want to share some of its 
joys, health and happiness with you. 


beauties 


Write for booklet. 


M. E. MCMAHON 
Lake St.Catherine Poultney, Vt. 











Camping 


TAKE A COIL OF PICTURE 
frame wire in your camp outfit. It 
weighs very little and, being a flex- 
ible cable, it has a multitude of uses. 
It is the best thing you can get to 
use as a camp clothes line, for you 
can stretch it right over the camp 
fire, then hang wet clothes, socks, 
etc., on it as near the fire as you 
like, and your line won’t burn in two 
and drop things in the fire. 


WHEN YOU WANT TO 
KNOW THE TRUE DIREC- 
TION OF THE WIND look at the 
drift of the clouds. The clouds 
float ‘with the wind, while surface 
currents follow contours by sweep- 
ing up or down the low places, just 
as water finds its way along the 
earth’s surface. 


SAFETY FIRST ALWAYS.— 
Only a fool indulges in daredevil 
feats in the wilds. A nervy girl can 
do stunts and get away with it for 
a while anywhere, but she who dares 
the wilderness to kill her will get 
killed. 


THE OLD-TIMER knows enough 
about the mountains and woods to 
be afraid of them, for he knows how 
easily a single person can get dis- 
abled and perish. Among the things 
that can happen to kill a lone trav- 
eler are snowslides, drowning, bog- 
ging down in quicksand or swamp, 
falling trees or limbs, rock-slides, a 
slip and fall, a gunshot or axe 
wound and dozens of others. If 
you go in pairs in the woods you 
are usually safe, but alone you are 
never safe. Stay together. 


The American Girl 


With E| 


(Continued from page 20.) 


FEAR OF THE UNKNOWN has 
killed more people in the woods than 
all the wild animals ever did all put 
together. Today there is no ani- 
mal in the woods that any person 
need be afraid of unless he wounds 
it and then presses it. Any healthy 
wild animal will get clear away from 
you and stay away if he can, so if 
you are afraid, just make a noise 
and you'll see nothing alive. 


IF YOU GET LOST while trailing 
with a party and you do not locate 
yourself in a reasonable time, then 
stop and build a fire that will send 
up a big column of smoke, and then 
stay there until someone finds you, 
for the whole camp will be scouring 
the woods as soon as it it known 
that one girl is lost or missing. 
They will soon find you if you stay 
put and keep your smoke going. 


IF YOU EVER GET LOST IN 
THE WILDERNESS don’t, what- 
ever you do, get into a panic of fear, 
for that spells death. If you find 
you are lost, stop and try. to figure 
out where you must be in relation 
to known landmarks, lakes, rivers, 
mountains, etc., and then set out 


‘methodically to go in the direction 


You will 
stream 


of the nearest big stream. 
find someone along that 
somewhere. 


ALL WATER RUNS DOWN 
HILL, and all brooks run into 
creeks, creeks into rivers, and riv- 
ers into the sea, even though they 
pass through lakes to do so. Peo- 
ple always travel up from the sea 
into a new country. Therefore, if 
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Comancho 


you get lost anywhere you will find 
people somewhere if you simply fol- 
low down the first runing water you 
come to. The larger the stream the 
sooner you will find people. 


REMEMBER WHEN YOU GO 
TO USE YOUR COMPASS that 
there are only a very few spots on 
the earth where the needle points 
north. Usually it points east of 
north about twenty to twenty-two 
degrees. Find out when you get 
your compass what this variation to 
the east or west is for the neighbor- 
hood you are to use the instrument 
in. In the Eastern United States 
the variation is frequently west of 
north. 


A HAPPY 
SOUTHERN 
pedes are found only in the South 
or Southwest, and are not particu-" 
larly a menace any place, even if 
they happen to be common in any 
given locality. They seem to be 
much worse than they really are, 
and can be avoided easily. Just 
shake your blankets when you turn 
in, and you will find any that hap- 
pen to be calling on you. 


THOUGHT FOR 


IF ANTS BOTHER your grub in 
camp. find the nest and build a fire 
over it if it is in the ground. If 
you cannot destroy the nest then 
build a table big enough to pile all 
your grub on and set each leg of 
the table in a tin can or other ves- 
sel of water. The ants won’t cross 
the water to climb up the table legs. 








OFFICIAL 


“Fully Warranted ”’ 





On Sale at 


189 Lexington Avenue 
Manufactured by 





AMERICAN MADE 


Girl Scout Knives 


GIRL SCOUT NATIONAL SUPPLY DEP'T. 


New York City 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, Ellenville, N. Y. 





Makers of the Famous “‘U/ster Brand” 
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Stamp collecting is a 
fascinating hobby. 
-Try it. 





SPECIAL DESIRABLE STAMPS 


Just a few offers in stamps that are in 
most cases unusually “‘hard’’ to get: 

FAR EASTERN REP. Commemorative, 
Nos. 93-96 unused, 4 var., cat. price $10, net 
$5; Latvia, Russian occ. 1919, No. 431 un- 
used, 1 var., cat price $1.50, net .55; No. 
432 unused, 1 var., cat. price $1.25, net .50; 
Persia 1915, No. 560-577 unused, 17 var., cat. 
price 33.58, net $7.95; No. 743-759 unused, 
17 var., cat. price $26.96, net $7.95; No. 917- 
933 unused, 17 var., cat. price $34.11, net 
The above 3 sets together, cat. value 
only net $22.50. RUSSIA off. in 
CHINA No. 20-23 unused, 4 var., cat. price 
$33.50, net $17.50 

CASH WITH ORDERS. 


We Want to Buy 
Anything and everything of United States 
POSTAGE OR LOCAL STAMPS 
ON COVER OFF COVER or UNUSED 
of the years from 1845 to 1857 in any quan- 


tity, and we pay the HIGHEST marked 
prices. We will make exchange also if de- 
sired. 


Address all your correspondence to 
Y. SOUREN COMPANY 
132 Nassau St. Vanderbilt Bldg. New York City 


GIRLS! 
BIG STAMP BARGAIN 


ALL FOR 10c—1 set Airplane stamps, 10 
blank approval sheets, 1 small pocket al- 
bum, 1 stamp wallet, 250 hinges, perforation 
gauge and millimetre scale, 1 triangle stamp, 
packet rare stamps from Abyssinia, East 
Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., etc., 
and price lists—ALL FOR 10c and 2c post- 
age. to approval applicants only. 


PIKE’S PEAK STAMP CO. 








BOX 321, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
RS ee seid 
EUROPE DIFFERENT 


To applicants for my , %, 1 and 2c approvals, also 
the higher priced stamps at 50 per cent discount. 
Send reference and receive an extra premium. 


CHAS. T. EGNER 
4455 Frankford Ave., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 


Nice set French Colonies with Pictures of 
Wild Animals, Native Chiefs, Scenery, etc. 
Big price list of 1,000 stamp bargains and 
free copy of “The Empire Bulletin,” all for 
2c. postage. Mention “The American Girl” 

EMPIRE STAMP CO. 
348 Lippincott Street Toronto, Canada 








| COLLECTORS-—Here are a few of my packets 
and sets. None contain duplicates or t 

| and money eheerfally refunded if you are not 

| satisfied, (Stamps accepted.) 100 Enropean--- 
l4e; 100 from all over, 10¢; 100 Hungary, 
18e: 10 Nyassa, Iles 15 Sweden, 10¢; 14 

| Ukrania, 9¢; 8 Turkey, 100; 4 Fiume, 7e; 10 
Japanese, 7c. 


E. D. DARMER . 
196 North Henry St., Breoklyn, N. Y. 


GooD 
STAMPS 
. at . 
Fair Prices 
Free 
ree to | 


Customers | | 





No Approvals 
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Stamps 


By Wilbur F. Cannon 


How would you like to secure, 
without any cost what-so-ever, a 
packet of stamps which catalogues 
$5 or over? That is exactly what 
we want to give you. 

Below is pictured a stamp from 
Bulgaria. The scene is the Battle 
of Shipka Pass, and the stamps 
were issued in 1902. Study the 
picture carefully. Note all the de- 
tails. Then get down your encyclo- 


pedia, and look up “Shipka Pass”, 
After that the rest is up to you. 
Why 


Form your own conclusions. 
was a set of 
stamps issued to 
commemorate this 
battle? What 
was the battle? 
Who won the bhat- 
tle? Find out, or 
guess to the best 
of your ability all 
about the stamps 
and the battle. 
Then write a short 
article about it. Use brief, concise 
language, and let your article be 
not over three hundred words—less 
if possible. Write plainly, on one 
side of the paper only. Sign your 
name and address to the article. 

The contest closes August 1, 
1923. The winning article will be 
published in the October issue. 
Mail all articles, as soon as possible 
to Wilbur F. Cannon, 1413 Carey 
Avenue, Davenport, Iowa 

And now about the most impor- 
tant things: the prizes. The best 





article, in the estimation of the 
judges, will be awarded stamps 
cataloging $5 or over. Second 


prize, stamps cataloging $3 or over ; 
third prize, stamps valued at $1.50. 
Fourth to tenth prizes, stamps 
valued at 50 cents or over, and 
eleventh to thirty-fourth winners, a 
free subscription to The Stamp 
Salesman, a monthly _ philatelic 
magazine. The papers which rank 
thirty-fifth to sixtieth will be 
awarded a philatelic souvenir. 

There are no obligations of any 
kind. The length of article will 
not count as much as the material 
contained in the article. Send your 
articles to Mr. Cannon as soon as 
possible. Prizes will be sent to the 
winners as soon as the winners are 
chosen. 

















| 12 diff. Memel, 
| 100 diff. For. Rev. 20c, 100 Mex. 


10 








Good things are waiting 
for you here. Read f 
carefully. ) 








all different foreign 
postage pe stampe -- 


100 
200 
500 
1000 


All of these packets contain fine copies of 

stamps you want. They are all guaranteed, 

and your money back if you don’t like 

them, is our motto with them. Try them. 

Oh yes: 1000 peelable, fine hinges. post” 

free, 15c (or free with 1000 all different 
stamps.) 


| WILBUR F, CANNON 


@ 1413 Carey Avenue, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


10¢ 


ll diff f 
postage mo 20s 20¢ 
" 15¢ 
ll diff 
oh dtsres nvr 69 $2,00 
POSTFREE ' 


all different foreign 
@ postage Gaenpes . -- 














500 Diff. Stamps mounted, in, approval 


Austrian Hockwasser, complete, 22¢c; 100 diff. 
U. S. Post, inc. 9, 11, 15, 20, 30, 50, st, 28¢e. 
20 diff. Bosnia, incl. Picture Stamps.. .~ 
37 diff. Danzig, all unused 





surch. on France SABRE 
Rev... .30e 
high values only. .$1,00 


- TAUSIG 
1297 Sterling "Aus Brooklyn, N. Y,. 


a 


GIRLS in the HAREM—collect 


TURHEY 


5 Vi arieties 


100 diff. “i Rev., 





JOSEPH M. MOUHIB, 608 W. 135th Street, New York City 





STAMPS FREE ! All different. 

* Postage 2c, to 
all sending for our Approval 
Sheets. Large Album, 20c; 100 
Var. unused, 50c; Illustrated Al- 
bum, $1.00; List FREE. Agents 50% com- 
mission, 


QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, - Toledo, Ohio 
$3.28 for 10c 


102 variety packet to introduce our better 
Service approvals. 50% discount 
SPECIALS 
25 var. Honduras..... Cat. val. 98c, for 35¢ 
9 var. Bosnian Cat. val. 69c. for 25c 


PIONEER STAMP CO. 
734 Prospect Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





Dept. G. 











When writing to Advertisers 
kindly mention THE AMERICAN GIRL 





























BARGAINS IN SETS 


Cat. Cat. Our 

Numbers Value Net Pr. 
*AUSTRIA 9var. 260-258 -18 07 
e 6 “ 269-274 .48 13 
® :* 382,384-401 .38 13 
° ee 402-409 -16 05 
® 5g * 572-577 15 
e A 772-780 -42 15 

THE ABOVE 6 sets, 54 stamps, only .59 
*BULGARIA 6 var. -147-152 -60 23 
° Bas 153-157 -23 -10 
e Gag 158-167 1.20 55 
° , 168-176 -52 23 
e so. * 251-260 -84 35 
° eel 372-375 45 20 
° a 377-381 -68 28 

THE ABOVE 7 sets, 48 stamps, only 1.49 
*RUSSIA 16 var. 114-131 7.65 2.80 
s . .* 148-150 -?9 08 
e ee 319-324 1.20 50 
316-317 -90 40 


3 
a ABOVE 4 sets of 28 stamps, only 3.45 
Lack of space prevents our Offering of 
Armenian, Bavarian, or Lithuanian stamps 
this month, but most of those quoted in 
June magazine can still be supplied, 
* means unused, o means used: return post- 
age must accompany all orders. ONLY 
MONEY ORDER OR UNUSED 2c. U. S&S. 
POSTAGE STAMPS will be accepted in pay- 
ment of mail orders. 
ANNA YOHANNESSIANTZ 
132 Nassau St. Room 608 New York City 





1,000 different stamps, $2.00; 500, 
75c; 300, 45c; 200, 20c; 150, 15c. 
Many 5 and 10c packets. 


J. L. ONKEN 


630-79th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





100 Different Postage Stamps........... 10c 
50 Different South American........... 25e 


Send for my approvals. Nice selection. 


Want lists filled. 


WARWICK C. MORONI 


12 East 42nd Street, New York City 





FREE: German Air Post Set 


To my applicants for my |, 2, and 
3 cent approvals and also high 
priced stamps 50 per cent dis- 
count, Send reference please. 
CHAS. W. SCHMIDT 


3227 B St., Wissi g, Philadelphia, Pa. 


F 7 E -E— Dandy packet of stamps to 


approval applicants. Ref- 
erence required. Five cent packets, 7 Ba- 
‘ varia, 8 Belgium, 10 Holland, 10 Germany, 
8 France, 10 England, 8 Italy, 8 Spain. 


FRED GOLDENBAUM 
1415 CHAMBERS ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


AUSTRIA 


125 varieties inclusive 1000 Kroncu 


80% unused Catalog over $5.00 
$1.00 post free 


Frank Knaller, 305 E. 78th St, N.Y. City 
APPROVAL SELECTIONS 


70% DISCOUNT 














I send selections of desirable stamps on 
approval at 70% discount from Standard 
catalogue prices. Reference required. 


J. EMORY RENOLL 


Hanover, Pa. 


Dept. AD 











When writing to Advertisers 
kindly mention THE AMERICAN GIRL 
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Honor Awards 


Golden Eaglets 


Gladys Niebergall of 
#100, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Katherine Saxton of Troop #1, 
Slingerlands, Albany Co., N. Y. 

Ruth Newman of Troop #10, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Betty J. Reisman of Troop #10, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Jean Christian of Troop #9, EI- 
mira, N. Y. 

Florence McCann of Troop #9, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Irma E. Pugh of Troop #22, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Nathalie Gordon of Troop #15, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Florence Beyland of Troop #15, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Florence Lyons of Troop #100, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Edith Jennings of Troop #1, 
Mahopac, N. Y. 

Helen Galland of Troop #100, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dorothy Valieant of Troop #35, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lois Nome, Riverside, Calif. 

Opal Polson, Riverside, Calif. 

Edith Kerwien of Troop #1, 
Englewood, N. J. 

Marjorie E. Johnson of Troop 
# 11, Rome, N. Y. 


Troop 


Life Saving Cross 


Juanita Compton of Troop #19, 
Providence, R. I. 


Bronze Award for Valor 


Capt. Sadie Keating of Troop 
#5, Baltimore, Md. 


Certificate of Commendation 


Georgia Wilson of Troop #2, 
Richmond, Va. 





Did You? 


Did you ever watch the camp fire 
When the wood has fallen low; 

And the ashes start to whiten 
*Round the embers’ crimson glow ° 


With the night sounds all around | 


you 
Making silence doubly sweet; 
And a full moon high above you 
That the spell may be complete ? 
Tell me, were you ever nearer _ 
To the land of heart’s desire, 
Than when you sat there thinking 
With your feet before the fire? 
Anon. 
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A GIRL SCOUT 
SEES AND HEARS 


Lend Us Your Eyes and Ears 
and We Will Improve Them 





THE GUIDE TO NATURE 


Subscription $1.50 per year 
Sample Copy 15 Cents 


EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 


SOUND BEACH CONNECTICUT 





ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


STOVINK 


THE RED STOVE REMEDY 


Manufacturers 
JOHNSON’S LABORATORY, INC. 
Worcester, Mass. 





Per 100 Stamping names on Key 
Make $19 checks. Send 25c for sample 
and instructions to 6. 8. KEY-TAG €0., Cohees, N.Y. 
HEMSTITCHING and Picoting attach- 
ment — on any machine — $2, with instruc- 
tions. . SCOTT, COHOES, N.Y. 
I made it with small Mail 


$50 a Wee Order Business. Booklet for 


stamp tells how. Sample ona Plan 2Se. 12 Mail 
order articles FREE. 8 SCOTT, N.Y. 





‘h, Hawaiian 
tone Ring. All 
for selling 20 . 
each. Extra ti 
BINGO le Dept. 33 asa 








KODAK ALBUM FREE 


Sample roll finished and full par 
ticulars for 25 cents. 


REED STUDIO 


Dept. S NORTON, KAN. 





May I artistically color your prints or en- 
largements in Water or Oil Color? 
Prices Reasonable 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


A. BERGERON 
268 Alfred St., Biddeford, Maine 











GENUINE 
BASKETS AND WAMPUM 
95 Styles 
Priced wholesale. Catalogue free. 


FRANK MARION GILHAM 
Kelseyville, California 


INDIAN MADE 
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Manufacturers since 1869 of 


NECKERCHIEFS 
MIDDY SQUARES 
MIDDY TIES 
WINDSOR TIES 


for camps and schools in many col- 
ors and qualities including the best 
silk and mercerized cotton grades. 
These may be purchased from The 
Girl Scout Supply Dept. 


(See Price List) 


Contracts solicited 


STANTON BROTHERS 
105-107 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Girl Scouts, Listen! 


HEN in Scranton, remember we 
are sole agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. We are serving Girl Scouts 
just as we have been serving your 
brother Boy Scouts for years and years. 





SAMTER BROS. CO. 
SCRANTON, PA. 








Girl Scouts, Attention! | 


E want you to know that this store 

is official headquarters for Wash- 
ington, and when you come in for Scout 
Apparel or Equipment, you will find a 
royal welcome. 


The Hecht Co. 


7th St., at F St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 


Girl Scouts 


There are numerous plans of rais- 
ing money for different purposes 
connected with your Scout work. 





Over two hundred Troops have 
written us during the past year that 
our proposition was one of the most 
successful they ever tried. We'll be 
glad to tell you all about it. 





THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO. 
38-40 Main Street, Camden, New York 
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The Editor Speaks 


FOR EVERYBODY has to speak, 
somewhere, some time, doesn’t she? 
And what I am reminded of, as | 
sit here in this very hot office, say- 
ing goodby to the July issue of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, is a country where 
sun-baked brick walls do not stare 
back at me from across the street, 
where | am awakened in the morn- 
ing by birds rustling in the trees 
outside my sleeping porch, where 
ee You see why I need to 
fall back upon philosophy to keep 
me at my desk? 

And I find myself remembering. 
for comfort, something Zona Gale 
said once upon a time when “Miss 
Lulu Bett” was first in rehearsal. 
Asked how such a room was fur- 
nished in the “Middle West” she an- 
swered, “Just as it would be in any 
New York apartment of the same 
class.” And questioned as to how 
“such people” dressed in small 
towns she replied, “Go sit in the 
lobby of any of your New York 





hotels and you will see.” Then she 
added, “The typical small town is 
not a matter of locality: it is a state 
of mind. I have met just as many 
small-town people here as at home, 
and just as many cosmopolitans 
there as in New York.” It is true. 
I began to watch for it. People 
are either broad-minded or narrow, 
they have many interests or few, 
they are concerned with being 
super-critical of their neighbors or 
are generous in their judgments 
and interpretations. And the kind 
of person I am seems to have noth- 
ing to do with the kind of town I 
live in, not even with how hot the 
day is—unless I wish to allow it. ’ 


MORAL. Does that mean that I 
can be happy and cool in the city? 
I can. So there I stopped, washed 
my face and took the discontent out 
of it. And the friend whom | met 
at luncheon said “How cool you 
look!” And asked me to come 
again. 
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ARE YOU READY FOR 





We are selling this year a 
New Model Raincoat and 
Raincape which are very 
practical for rainy weather. 


Also a serviceable poncho. 











|Raynster| 





age, 


“Made by the U. S. Rubber Co.” 











PRICE, EITHER TYPE 
$7.00 


RAIN ? 














RAINCOAT RAIN CAPE 
SIZE SCHEDULE SIZES 10 TO 20 SIZE SCHEDULE 
, , Sleeve Size Rust Length 
to ie See, mee oom ae 
12 30 38 
sas NOTICE ho Ou 
ey ‘e 16% For sizes larger than 20, a charge of $2.00 18 36 15% 
18 36 47 16% : 20 38 46% 
208k 48 17 extra will be charged. 
PRICE LIST OF FLAGS 
Notice: Two weeks are required to letter troop flags. 
American Flags (x) Troop Flags 
Size Material Price ‘ . 
REE, TE okcasscnvensdcwcedssusunsaawen $2.70 Pp , Price Price for 
3x5 ft. Wool ............ccccecccsececeeeee 3.50 Size Material Each —_ Lettering 
RTS. WE susktsosebicnscndauenieaceanns 4.50 Bee WR oo sccccceawcaus $2.50 10c per letter 
a 
ee ke EE ida vier ccddoincusresatewsseon 4.50 owt fe, Wedd ....c.ccacces: 400 IS “ “ 
_ (x) Troop Pennants 3x5 ft. Wool ..........000e- 5.50 We “ “ 
Lettered with any Troop No.................. $1.50 Sette Wied... oun 800 Ae “ “ 
Staffs WI TM «ns carn aeeinihinbsileieauvaiciiniiaaeinds $1.25 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spiral G. S. Em- 
| iSeries Includes : 
1 in. x 4 ft. Jointed with Eagle ............ ca 1 pr. Morse Code Flags Jointed 6-ft Staff 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear ............ . 5 H : 
a. ER: INE A coon ccc csecweawees Yr 1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy web carrying case 
Eagle Emblem—separate ..........-+ee-eeees ; . - 
Spear Emblem—separate ..............0+005- 1.50 Single Morse Code Flag-staff, not jointed. ..... wad 
Pe RN 5. as enassks cbewseniavewseks 2.50 Semaphore Flags (extra), per pair........... 75 


NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT (Girl Scouts), 189 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Standard Girl Scout Equipment 








LONG COAT ye SHORT COAT 


10 to 18...$3.50 


38 to 42... 4.00 
10 to 18...$4.60 


$8 to 42... 6.00 

















SWEATERS 


Slip Over MeGel ....cccccccccccces $6.50 


Coat Model i 

(Sizes 34-40) ; MIDDY 
; WITH 
BLOOMER 





REGULATION OUTDOOR 
UNIFORMS 


BE SURE TO ORDER BY SIZE 


NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE, (Girt Scouts) NEW YORK CITY. 


























